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‘*Leslie’s Weekly’’ Wanted. 


Copies of LESLIE’S WEEKLY of the following numbers and 
dates are desired, to complete our files. Wewill be glad to pay 
for any of these that our readers may he able to furnish us. 
Kindly address the copies to LESLIE’s WEEKLY, 110 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, 

January 6th, 1898, No. 2208, 
January 13th, 1898, No. 2209. 
February 3d, 1898, No, 2212. 
February 10th, 1898, No. 2213. 
February 24th, 1898, No 2215. 
March 3d, 1898, No. 2216. 
March 12th, 1898, No, 2226. 
June 2d, 1898, No, 2229. 


The White [lan’s Burden. 


RESIDENT McKINLEY took up the white man’s 
burden in his famous Boston speech. . Every mod- 
ern war has been a war8of conquest. The United 
States alone has fought for humanity’s sake. Presi- 

dent McKinley, at the Boston Home .Market Club’s ban- 
quet, might have glorified the nation, but self-glorification 
was not his theme. Though he spoke in a commercial 
centre and before a commercial body,,“and though the ex- 
pansion of his country gave him the opportunity for self- 
glorification, he did not accept itg#’ The expansion of civil- 
ization, not of the United States, was the text he preferred. 
¢ He did not glorify our part in the war as a victor might 
have done. He did not point with pride to the brief and 
Brillignt contest with Spain asa great national achievement. 
He did not inventory the vast spoils of victory. He spoke 
only of and for humanity. He told the American-people, 
for the first time, of his plan and purpose. No thought of 
empire inspired the war with Spain. It was fought for 
humanity’s sake, and destiny fixed the price the vanquished 
have paid. 

Other nations fight for trade and territory. We fight 
for freedom and humanity. The Philippines, coveted by 
every great nation, and now ours by.the eventualities of 
wat, the President said, were to be held in trust for hu- 
Wanity’s sake. Freed from Spanish tyranny and left with- 
out a suitable government ora responsible governing class, 
it became our duty to provide for these people until they 
were fit and able to provide for themselves. This, and 
nothing more or less, is the policy of the administration, 
and itseffanciation by the President, at Boston, Knocks the 
last ‘prop from under’the feet of those who have opposed 
him. : 

No other nation has ever made such a sacrifice of a 
great opportunity to extend its territory and power. Both 
ofthese are to be voluntarily subordinated to tte demands 
of humanity. No other nation is capable of..such a sacri- 
fice, and no other ruler but President: McKinley would have 
considered it fora moment. The-flag that floats over the 
Philippines, therefore, does not signify permanent sover- 
eignty. «It is the flag of peace, of civilization, and of.free- 
dom. It will wave until-the flag of the. free .and-inde- 
pendent Filipinos is capable of taking its place. Until that 
time comes, let no man haul pur colors down. : 


"Cheap Money and the Farmer. 


HE general and widespread reduction in the rates of 
~*-interest in the United States has special significance 
* for the farmer. The manufacturer near the great 

money centres has always been able to borrow, when 
his credit was well established, at a much lower rate of in- 
terest than the farmer has had to payy :Singularly enough, 
while the profits of the manufacturer have been cut down to 
the minimum, by competition, the profits of the farm in this 
‘era of prosperity are greater than usual. Every increase in 
the price of grain and other farm commodities means better 
net returns to the farmer. An increase in the price of the 
manufacture does not always have the same significance, 
for, with the increased price there may be increased cost, 
by reason of increased wages. 

The manufacturer can readily enlarge his output in prof- 
itable seasons. He can extend the working hours of his 
factory far into the night, if necessary, or exact more labor 
from his working force. The farmer, on the other hand, is 
obliged. to increase his cultivable area, and in most cases 
this necessitates the purchase of additional land, which usu- 
ally involves the borrowing of money for the purchase price. 
If the rate of interest is low the farmer can afford to bor- 
row, but when he is compelled to ‘pay—as he has been’ in 






many sections - from ten to twenty per cent. per annum, - 


the venture is more in the nature of a speculation than an 
investment. So with cattle-raising. Increased pasturage 
and an increased herd mean heavy interest charges for bor- 
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rowed money. When the cattle raiser and the farmer are 
put on an equal footing with the manufacturer in the money 
market the former will have the same incentive to stimu- 
late them that the manufacturer has. 

The natural result of the reduced interest rate will be an 
increase in the value of farms as well as of all real estate, 
and this may put a check on the tendency to leave the farm 
for the more inviting business opportunities of the large 
cities. When farming becomes more profitable than em- 
ployment in the factory, the farmer’s son will remain at 
home and the unemployed in the city will drift into the 
agricultural regions for snpport. For many years the 
farmer hasbeen atr decided disadvantage. But ‘‘all things 
come to him who waits,” and the old French proverb is hold- 
ing good with the agricultural classes. The cost of living 
and the interest account of the farmer are being reduced, 
while the prices of the comsnodities he sells are being ad 
vanced. In this age of inxary the manufacturer in the 
city finds his living expenses greatly increased and his prof- 
its greatly diminished. He has had his years of fatness, 
while the farmer has fed on the husks. Now the situation 
is reversing itself 

But there is a balance in all things, and itis easy to fore- 
see that as the farmer becomes more prosperous he be- 


@omes more prodigal. The money he spends is largely paid 


for manufactured articles. The riches of the farming classes, 
constituting as they do four-fifths of our bread-winners, 
mean a great deal, therefore, to the manufacturer and the 
artisan, comprising about half the number classified in the 
farming population. The prosperous farmer means the 
prosperous manufacturer, and the prosperity of both means 
the prosperity of all. 


An Admirable Report. 


THE earliest report ever issued from the office of the State 
superintendent of insurance of New York, and by all odds the 
best report, is that of Superintendent Louis F. Payn, which ap- 
peared on the 20th of February.. It is a-remarkable report in 
many respects, and reveals the vast responsibility and labor 
which devolves upon our insurance department. Despite the 
great increase in its work, the department is more than self- 
supporting, and last year it turned’into the treasury of the 
State over $86,500, the excess of receipts over its expenses, the 
largest surplus ever so transferred. One hundred and thirty- 
seven companies were examined by the department last year, 
which is nearly three times the average number annually ex- 
amined. 

The-actuarial department, upon which devolves the responsi- 
bility of determining tbe policy: liabilities of the life-insurance 
corporations . doing .business in. this. State, performs a vast 
amount of work, and its tables for policy valuations are pre- 
pared with such skill «#1! care that they are the recognized 
standard tables, and are.used_ by: all thé leading life companies 
and all thelife-insurance departments,in the country. During 
the past year, in.addition to the examination of»one of the larg- 
est life insurance companies ,in existence—the Mutual -Life, of 
New York—every domestic assessment life and casualty associa- 
tion and fraternal order organized.and transacting business un- 
der the insurance law in this State has been examined... Two 
mutual fire companies were reported .as insolvent, and four 
assessment insurance corporations and one fraternal order were 
reported to the attorney-general, with the request that receivers 
be applied for. 

Of the,seven assessment live-stock insurance corporations ex- 
amined, onlyetwo ‘could:stand the investigation of our-vigorous 
superintendent of insurance. A faint idea .of the enormous 
amount of work he has done may be inferred from ‘the fact that 
during; the past year over 1,250,000 policies were,read and ex- 
amined. ‘ The-report just published refers mainly to fire and 
marine*insurance, and shows that the demoralization in rates 


for fire insurance during thespast year has been most disastrous. - 


Three New York joint-stock- fire and fire-marine companies 
have discontinued business, ;with. capitals aggregating $600,000, 
and three other State joint-stock fire and fire-marine com- 
panies, ,with capitals aggregating $800,000, have withdrawn. 
The condition ‘ef;the mutual,-fire insurance companies is still 
worse, and Superintendent. Payn reaches the very sensible con- 
clusion that the formation of mutual fire insurance corporations 
in: New Y ogk: ‘shouldbe prevented by appropriate legislation, 
‘except in so far as the principle of mutuality may exist in the 
town: and county co-operative fire insurance ,companies,,which 
nee 1 not bé interfered, with.” He finds that the mutual system 
is-obsolete and unfitted to meet the grave and complex condi- 
tions of modern business, and he fortifies this conclusion by a 
most convincing and logical argument. 

The report is replete with:valuable suggestions, we of them 
conservative and calculated to protect the interests of the in- 
sured. Among the most important of these is one recommend- 
ing the repeal of the amendment of 1893 and the substantial 
re enactment of section eighty-four of the insurance law, so as 
to require the contingent obligations of life-insurance companies 
to be valued on a net premium basis according to the actuaries’ 
or combined experience table-of mortality, with interest at four 
per cent., instead of leaving-the valuation to the. discretion of 
the companies. Greater.safeguards to protect the members of 
the assessment associations are wisely recommended, and the 


raising of the standard for the incorporation of all assessment - 


associations. The protection of reserve funds when created by 
fraternal orders to be provided for, and the refusal to permit 
endowment benefit orders. to).organize, are among the other 
practical suggestions of Superintendent Payn: He finds that 
live-stock insurance associations have no financial responsibility 
or permanency, and, recommends the repeal of the law provid- 
ing for their incorporation. His final recommendation is in 
favor of a careful codification of the insurance laws by compe- 
tent authority. 

It is not surprising that even those who at first strenuously 
opposed the appointment of Mr. Payn to the superintendency of 
our great insurance department by Governor Black have been 
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compelled to recognize the value of his annual report and to ap- 
prove every one of his recommendations. It is a fact that the 
most prominent life-insurance men of New York State, includ 
ing every one of those who hesitated to commend the appoint- 
ment of Superintendent Payn, now frankly concede that he has 
been one of the most tireless, energetic, faithful, and conscien- 
tious officials who ever filled the place. His annual report isa 
model in all respects. 


The Plain Truth. 


THE bill introduced by Mr. Lewis, in the New York Legis- 
lature, to repeal the obnoxious Horton law, permitting prize- 
fights in this State, should be passed. Much harm has been 
done, especially among the young, by prize-fights held under 
the Horton law in public halls in the large cities of New York. 
These contests have been masquerading as boxing-matches, but 
really have been bloody encounters between human brutes. It 
is difficult to understand how Mr. Horton, or any other respect 
able man in the Legislature, ever lent public countenance to 
these disgusting exhibitions. The soover they are forbidden 
the better for the morals of the commvonwealth. 





Albany, New York, deservedly compliments itself on the 
fact that during the recent February blizzard it was the only 
great city in the country that kept its local street-car lines in 
full operation. The Albany trolley-cars are not the only model 
thing of which the capital city of the State boasts. Albany has 
a model normal school, its graduates holding important places 
all over the country. It has a model park, conceded by all to be 
the best-kept public park in the country. It has its model club 
—the Fort Orange Club—whose entertainments have a national 
reputation. Evangelist Moody, who has been there, as an ex- 
horter, says that Albany has a model penitentiary. It has the 
model one-cent newspapers, nodel banks and schools, and, crown- 
ing all, of course, a model Governor—a model of honesty and 
courage. 

It is all well enough to introduce bills at Albany, like the 
Marshall-Henry bill, in favor of the appointment of a State 
commission to supervise telephone rates, but has..it occurred to 
the advocates of this measure that the Republican party is on 
record as opposed to the increase of State commissions, with all 
that that involves of additional expense ? It has been notorious 
aS Albany, for years, that ‘‘the black horse cavalry” in the 
Legislature have been behind a great deal of the opposition to 
telephone companies. If the latter are to be subjected to State 
supervisi >n, why should not all other corporations which receive 
favors fom the State, be included in the same category? Why 
discriminate in favor of one or the other? Public measures of 
the greatest importance are pending at Albany, and have 
patiently waited for consideration. Is it not time that these 
should be given precedence and that the annual crop of anti-tele- 
phone and anti-corporation bills generally, with more or less 
money in them, should be set aside ? 


Those who have been predicting an era of great prosperity 
for the United ‘States have-not borne in‘mind one development 
which awaits us, and which will be of untold value to this coun- 
try from the commercial and financial standpoint. The London 
Fortnightly Review recalls the fact that the merchant marine 
of the United States was destroyed by our Civil War, which 
drove the American flag from off the seas. But it says that it 
will be recruited by the Spanish war, after having been dead 
for. a generation. It refers to the fact that during the past 
fiscal year exports of iron and steel from the United States ag- 
gregated more than $70,000,000 in value, most of which was sent 
to the continent of Europe and to the East, including 150,000 
tons to Great Britain. . It declares that the tables have turned ; 
that America does. not require ‘to import plates to build iron 
and steel ships, but.can supply ‘these to any country that wants 
them, and there’is.no reason, therefore, why America caanot 
now build iron and.steel:ships cheaper than England can, The 
enormous expansion of our export trade offers the opportunity 
for.a profitable-business for.our merchant. marine. We need 
the. ships and we are prepared to build them instéad of: buying 
them abroad. To build them means the establishment of enor- 
mous ship-yards in our coast vities,.the utilization of vast quan- 
tities of lumber, iron,:and steel, the employment of * American 
sailors, and the rebuilding of all our marine interests. We pro- 
pose to take our place among the great naval Powers of the 
world, and it must not be forgotten that the best recruiting-sta- 
tion for a great navy is found in its merchant marine. 





Talk about hard times! It is difficult to believe that the 
times were hard in the United States last year when we realize 
that over $11,000,000 were contributed by twenty-three persons 
to public institutions in this country, including $2,250,000, by 
Cora J. Flood, to the University of California; $1,500,000, by O. 
H. Payne, of New York, to Cornell University; $1,100,000, by 
Joseph F. Loubat, of New York, to Columbia College; $960,000 
to colleges by Edward Austin, of Boston; $500,000 to Armour 
Institute, Chicago, by Philip D. Armour. The remainder of the 
contributions is given herewith. Strange to say, most of the 
names are quite unfamiliar to the public ear. To Art Institute 
and charity, $500,000,by Albert A. Munger, Chicago; University 
of Pennsylvania, $400,000, by J. M. Bennett, of Philadelphia; 
Wesleyan College, $375,000, by P. H. Mast, of Springffeld, Ohio; 
tocharity, $345,000, by George P. Smith, of Philadelphia ; tochar- 
ity, $300,000, by Calista M. Palbot, of New York; Art Gallery, 
$300,000, by Moody Currier, Manchester, New Hampshire; to 
charity, $300,000, by W. E. Hale, Chicago; to churches, $268,- 
000, by Solomon Mead, of Greenwich, Connecticut; Pillsbury 
Academy, $250,000, by G. A. Pillsbury, Minneapolis; to charity, 
$225,000, by J. P. Bradlee, of Poston; to charity, $203/000, by 
Amos R. Eno, New York; for a public park, $200,000, by Da- 
vid L. Snyder, Springfield, Ohio; University of Chicago, $200,- 
000, by J. D. Rockefeller, New York; to charity, $200,000, by 
Susan M. Ransom, Cambridge, Massachusetts; to Garfield Uni- 
versity, $200,000, by J. M. Davis, Cincinnati, Ohio; to charity, 
$200,060, by Felix R. Brunot, Pittsburg; to churches, $200,000, 
by Mercy Gray, Oakland, California; to charity, $200,000, by 
Lucien Moss, of Philadelphia. 
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—LEXINGTON, Kentucky, possesses a remarkable musical 
prodigy in the person of Imogen Genevieve Peay, the daughter 
of Willard C. and Anna Hood 
Peay, neither of whom is an 
educated musician, though 
both possess considerable nat- 
ural talent. Little 
Imogen, when less than two 
years old, and before she 
could talk, could hum famil- 
iar airs. 








musical 


When she was two 
years and six months old her 


father bought her a toy- 
piano, on which she soon 


learned to piay many tunes 
that she had heard. At the 
age of three years she per- 
formed on the piano several 
times in the studio of Profes- 
sor Otto Thompson, of Louis- 
ville, who pronounces her a 
musical genius of the highest 
type. Last October her 
father bought her a_ piano, 
since which time she has be- 
She reads music at sight with 
Her hands are so small that it is impos- 











<ENTUCKY’S MUSICAL PRODIGY. 


come the wonder of Lexington. 
remarkable accuracy. 


sible for her to cover an octave, yet she plays compositions in. 


which this is required. She moves her hands over the key- 
board with lightning rapidity, and the most sensitive musical 
ear cannot discover any discord or error. She has played be- 
fore Innes, the great bandmaster, and so enraptured him that 
he offers to take her to Europe and give her every musical ad- 
vantage. She not only plays wonderfully, but has a good voice, 
and can sing avy song she has once heard. 
and alto with equal facility. She acts with as much grace and 
skill asa trained soubrette. She is rather small, has beautiful 
golden hair, a perfectly shaped head, large, dark-blue eyes, set 
far back under a high and full forehead, possesses a sweet dispo- 
sition, and is in no sense a spoiled child. 

=The latest picture of Monsieur Vassili Verestschagin, the 
great Russian military painter, is presented herewith. He is 
still a young man, and 
bas been in London ar- 
ranging the details of 
the exhibition of his 
series, ‘* 1812,” which re- 
cently opened at the 
Grafton galleries. He 
was born in 1842 in Rus- 
sia, entered the navy in 
1859, and left it to study 
art under Gérome in 
Paris. He went through 
the Turkoman campaign 
in 1867, and in 1874 vis- 
ited India to gather ma- 
terials for his wonderful 
pictures. In the Russo- 
Turkish war of 1877 he 
found splendid oppor- 
tunity for developing 
his talent. The fruits of 
his travels in Syria and 
Palestine were his well-known series of pictures of the life of 
Christ. The other series, now on exhibition in London, which 
has given Verestschagin a worl.l-wide reputation, deal mainly 
with Napoleon’s disastrous Russian campaign. 

=Congressman Samuel J. Barrows, the new Congressional 
librarian, has had a varied and interesting career. Born fifty- 
eight years ago, he was 
obliged to earn his owa 
living since early youth, 
owing to the death of 
his father. Between the 
age of sixteen and twen- 
ty he supplemented his 
schooling by attending 
the classes at the Cooper 
Institute, New York. He 
early developed a talent 
for public speaking, and 
resolved to enter the 
ministry. From the 
time the young man 
formed this resolution 
until his ordination, all 
his energies were direct- 
ed to this end. While 
preparing to enter upon 
his. theological course, 
Mr. Barrows supported 
himself as a reporter on the New York Tribune, Sun, and 
orld, His journalistic work attracted the attention of Will- 
iam H. Seward, Secretary of State, who appointed him as his 
private secretary. As Mr. Seward’s secretary, Mr. Barrows 
was brought into contact with the leading characters in na- 
tional politics throughout the country, making him a valuable 
correspondent for the Philadelphia Press. He occasionally con- 
tributed specials to the New York Tribune. In 1871 Mr. Bar- 
rows entered Harvard College as a divinity student, supporting 
himself while at Cambridge by his journalistic work. During 
the vacation periods of 1873 and 1874 he served as special corre- 
spondent of the New York Tribune with General Custer, in the 
memorable expeditions in the Yellowstone and Black Hills 
regions. After his graduation from Cambridge, Mr. Barrows 
went abroad to complete his education, finishing at Leipsic. On 
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his return he was installed as pastor of the First Parish Uni- 
tarian Church, at Dorchester, Massachusetts, where he remained 
for some years. Mr. Barrows bad an opportunity to return to 
journalism, some years ago, as the editor of the Christian Regis- 
ter, the organ of American Unitarianism. He resigned his pas- 
torate to accept this position, and was editor of the Register 
when be was elected to Congress in the elections of 1896. At the 
last Congressional elections Mr. Barrows was defeated by Henry 
F. Naphen, Democrat. Mr. Barrows is eminently qualified to 
fill the new position to which the President has appointed him. 
=The rapid recovery of Governor Tanner, of [linvis, from 
a recent serious illness calls attention to the fact that the sheer 
force of a combination 
of physical and mental 





strength has carried him 
over many obstacles, 
from the time he began 
life at the bottom level 
until he reached a place 
at the top of the political 
ladder in Tlinois. The 
has learned 
life.in a hard 
his» character 


Governor 
school ; 
has been 
moulded by rough con- 
ditions that would have 
crushed a weaker man. 
Taking into 
tion his experiences and 
natural disposition, it is 
not at all surprising that 
Governor Tanner should 
be bold. rather than sub- 
tle in his interpretation of the law. Tanner began life on a 
farm, and used to work his poll-tax by plowing and shoveling 
on the turnpike. He s-rved as a private in the Federal army in 
the Civil War, and afterward became a saw-mill owner in Clay 
County, [llinois. He has had few advantages of education, and 
is not a man to shine among statesmen or diplomats. But he 
proved when he conquered the virgin forests of Illinois that he 
is a good man to deal with the crude forces of nature, and in 
dealing with men he can at least usually oppose strength with 
greater strength. 

=Eleanor Talbot Kinkead, the author of the charming new 
novel, just published by McClurg & Co., Chicago, called ‘‘ Flor- 
ida Alex- 
ander, a Ken- 
tucky Girl,” is 
a daughter of 
Judge W. B. 
Kinkead, 


ceased, 


considera- 


GOVERNOR TANNER, OF ILLINOIS. 


and 
was born and 
in the 
blue-grass 


reared 


country, so 
noted for its 
beautiful, tal- 
ented women, 
of which she is 
so fair a rep- 
resentative. 
She is spark- 
ling, winning, 
and gracious 
in her manner, 
has an artistic 
temperament, 
is intensely 
musical in her 
nature, and 
keenly sensi- 
tive to beauty 
in its varied forms. Her last work is exquisitely artistic in 
treatment, with a wealth of beautiful descriptions of scenes and 
characters. It is a sad story gently and delicately told, with 
thoughts that are noble and impassioned. Her poems have been 
given a conspicuous place in our best magazines and journals. 

= The ‘‘ Overcomers,” or Spoffordites, who settled in Jerusa- 
lem and organized a colony with the purpose of patterning after 
the Saviour, becoming celebates and overcoming all desires of 
the flesh, were pronounced by the Rev. Selah Merrill, the United 
States consul at Jerusalem, to be a set of immoral pcople who 
disgraced the community. Complaint was made to our State 
Department by the ‘‘ Overcomers,” but the charges were sus- 
tained, in part at least, and Consul Merrill was vindicated. The 
latter resides in Andover, Massachusetts, and served as consul 
at Jerusalem from 1882 to 1886, and again from 1891 to 1894. 
While there he settled the location of the second wall of Jerusa- 
lem, on which the site of Calvary depends. — Ie is distinguished 
for Biblical learning and for Palestinian explorations in 1876-7. 
He has entered upon his fifth tour there, and on an increase 
of salary from $1,500 to $2,500, His collection of Palestinian 
birds, animals, coins, utensils, and various natural objects is in 
his home and in thé Merrill Museum of the Theological Semi- 
nary Library in Andover. Dr. Merrill has over 2,000 birds, 
representing 350 varieties. There are ‘‘ owls (of) the desert ” and 
‘* pelicans (of) the wilderness,” partridges, woodcock, and innu- 
merable smallet birds, some of them not unlike American wild 
birds. There is a specimen of the cony, which in Biblical times 
chewed the cud, but certainly could not now; and a wild goat, 
now rarely found except near the Dead Sea. One of the most 
interesting examples of archeological remains is a slab, eight 
feet high, from Nineveh. An alabaster altar, about fourteen 
inches high, carven with ugly images and hieroglypbics on each 
of its four sides, was dug up in Byblos, and must have traveled 
thence from Pheenicia. Jars of iridescent glass, in different 
sizes, from six inches high to sixteen inches, found in tombs at 
Sidon, furnish evidence of a crude but lost art. At the Merrill 
mansion-house in Andover, in a cabinet, there are an alabaster 
bottle dug up at Gaza, where it had reposed 2,000 years and 
more ; a bronze bull, about four inches long, from Baalbek ; a 
fossil lizard, seven inches long (there are no lizards in Palestine 
now), and a shark’s tooth found in a stratum beneath Jerusa 
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de 


203 


lem, showing that once the sea covered the site of the city. 
There are samples of pure bitumen ; the * pitch” which made 
Moses’s cradle water-tight, which was used in Egypt for em- 
balming, and so light that it floats on top of the Dead Sea ; and 
pieces of bituminous limestone, of which there is a whole.mount- 
ain, and which Dr. Merrill is experimenting with as a substitute 
for coal ; and Dead Sea sulphur, ghastly white, like that which 
rained upon Sodom and Gomorrah. Dr. Merrill's collection of 
tiles belongs to a more modern era, perhaps four centuries ago. 
He has given twelve tothe Museum of Fine Arts, Boston. They 
are becoming very scarce and bring from $10 to $25 each. In 
color they are white and blue and yellow, and bear inscriptions 
from the Koran. 

Commander Joseph C. Eaton, of the United States auxil- 
iary cruiser Resolute, taught a Spanish crew in the harbor of 


| 





Havana the other day to 
the American 
A Spanish schoon- 
| er sailed alongside the 
| Resolute, which was sta- 
| tioned in the harbor at 
| the time, and, with a 
| cheer of defiance, sent to 


respect 
flag. 






the peak of the foremast 
an immense Spanish 
flag. Below it floated 
the flag of Cuba. Com- 
| mander Eaton, who was 
on the bridge of the 
Resolute at the time, 
witnessed the perform- 
ance. In the twinkling 
of an eye he ordered a 
naval cadet and a file of 
marines into the steam-launch, with instructions to order the 
Spanish flag lowered. 
lower the colors. 








HE HAULED DOWN SPAIN’S FLAG. 


The captain of the schooner declined to 
Without any parleying, Cadet Tarrant and 
Marine.officer Thorpe ordered the men over the Spaniard’s rail 
In an instant the marines were clambering over the side of the 
offending sbip. The marines lowered the Spanish ensign, a big 
twenty - footer, leaving the Cuban flag flying. The Spanisi 
crew were compelled to give three cheers for the American and 
Cuban colors, and they were then permitted to go on their way. 
Cadet Tarrant took charge of the Spanish flag and delivered it 
to Commander Eaton. It will be kept on the Resolute as one of 
the trophies of the war with Spain. Commander Eaton is a 
Massachusetts man, and at the breaking out of the war was the 
commander of the Massachusetts nautical-training ship. He 
was ordered to sea duty, and acquitted himself honorably in 
every duty assigned to him during the late war. 
= The real ruler of Newfoundland, which bas been called the 
tenth island of the world, and which is a sixth larger than Ire- 
land, is Robert Gillespie 
Reid, the owner of the 
famous Reid contract 
with the government of 
Newfoundland, by which 
he is virtually in posses- 
sion of 5,000,000 acres of 
land. The colony, lack- 
ing capital and official 
enterprise, has turned 
over the assets of New- 
foundland to this private 
capitalist. He has taken 
its railroad system and 
extended it in all direc- 
tions, so that it now em- 
braces more than 400 
miles in operation; is 
constructing a fleet of 
steamers; and has an 
army of prospectors and 
surveyors locating oil- 
It is said that eventually 
he will be one of the wealthiest men in the world, though he 
began life in Scotland as a poor boy, and left there forty years 
ago to seek his fortune, and in achieving success has encoun- 
tered all kinds of trials and hardships. It is not surprising that 
under this strain his health has partly given way. He has three 
stalwart sons, upon whom he has placed many of his responsibil- 
ities, and they seem abundantly able to carry them. 
=Bai Bureh, the chief of the Timmini tribe of African 
natives, has recently been captured by British soldiers, which 
ee a) __--: means that the Eng- 
| : ~ lish colony of Sierra 
| ago 3 _ Leone, in West Af- 
i — ‘G 
} . * 
| ; 

















NEWFOUNDLAND’S RULER. 


wells, coal, iron, and copper mines, 











% rica, will hereafter 

» be more peaceful 
than it has been for 
a long time. Bai 
Bureh gave the Brit 
ish government end- 
lesstrouble. He has 
been the most 
doughty and per 
sistent rebel chief 
} since the days of the 
famous Zulu, Cete- 
wayo, and possesscs 
elusive qualities 
which made his 
capture a matter of 
_tMouch time aud diffi- 
culty. He was final- 
ly run to ground by 
a British regiment 
| of native Africans, 
which was organ- 
ized by Colonel 
Woodgate last 
April. These men were practically savages, but they have 
already been disciplined into a fighting body of considerable 
eficiency for African service. 


BAI BUREH. 
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A CHINESE SUGAR-MAKER IN THE TONDO DISTRICT, WHERE SHARP FIGHTING 
OCCURRED. 
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AMERICAN SENTRY AT THE VENERABLE MANILA SUSPENSION 
BRIDGE, WHICH IS OVER 100 YEARS OLD. 



























































AMERICAN OFFICERS. 
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SPANISH SOLDIERS AT SUPPER AT THE CHURCH OF SAN FRANCISCO. MANILA, 
AFTERWARD ONE OF THE INSURGENT STRONGHOLDS. 





THE ALHAMBRA MUSIC-HALL, ON ESCOLTA STREET, MANILA, A POPULAR RESORT OF THE SPANISH GUNS ON THE RAMPARTS OF THE OLD WALLED CITY 


OF MANILA, FACING THE BAY. 
o 


The Recent Manila Outbreak Illustrated. 


PicTtTuRES WuicH ADD Muvuc#H INTEREST TO THE NEWS ACCOUNTS OF THE FILIPINO 
OUTBREAK. 


THE accompanying pictures, recently received by LESLIE’s WEEKLY from the Hon, 
Edwin Wildman, our special correspondent at Manila, are particularly interesting at this 
juncture. The church of San Francisco, shown in one of the photographs, was used by 
the Filipino insurgents as a fort, from which the attack of February 23d was made by 
them upon the First South Dakota Infantry. The following day the Utah battery was 
brought into line and bombarded this insurgent stronghold, driving out the insurgents 
with considerable loss, but sadly marring one of the finest specimens of church architecture 
in Manila. 

Escolta Street, in which the principal business houses and cafés are located, was set 
on fire by the insurgents on the night of Washington’s birthday, and burned, from the 
suspension bridge (shown in the accompanying illustrations) to Santa Cruz. One of the 
principal cafés on Escolta Street is shown in Mr. Wildman’s pictures, Other illustrations 
indicate two of the industries of Tondo, and represent the natives at work in that district, 
which was bombarded by twelve of our war-vessels, and in which some of the severest 
fighting has, up to the latest advices, occurred. In this district the natives fought most: 
desperately everywhere, and many hand-to-hand conflicts were reported in the news dis- 
patches, the Americans finally withdrawing across the bridge in order to protect the 
city. 

Many Chinese are employed in the Tondo district and they were the principal victims, 
as they fled from the infuriated Filipinos to the Manila gates, imploring the-Americans for 
protection, only to be mistaken for enemies and to be ruthlessly slaughtered in large num- 
bers. Escolta Street, which was fired by the insurgents, is largely owned by Americans, who, 
since the close of the war, have purchased the principal business houses, warehouses, and 
restaurants on this wide and interesting thoroughfare. When the insurgents set fire to 
the buildings they cut the hose of the fire-engines and tried to drive the firemen, and the 
troops who protected them, out of thestreet. This led to some of the most desperate fighting 
thus far reported, and the loss of the Filipinos was heavy, as they were cut down wherever 
they were found with arms in their hands. 
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THE SENIOR WATCH OFFICER. 


** GornG ashore ?’ asked the senior warden of the watch in a 
nonchalant way. 

‘** No,” snapped the ensign. 

The senior watch officer was the youngest officer on the ship. 
It was sometimes a relief to his elders whom he outranked when 
he accosted them in the cabin and they were free to be short 
with him. He had a way of lifting one shoulder slightly, which 
his comrades found exasperating in the extreme. 
such languid penetration 

The ensign ‘had no idea of going ashore, and was sore over 
the grievance that had determined him to stay on ship-board. 
He flung things round in his room and scolded the cabin-boy 
and refused to look at the glistening white sand, the gray fort, 
and the twinkling sunlight on the snowy uniforms of officers 
who were going and coming on the hotel veranda. Lace para- 
sols threw little dials of shade on the dock. Colton had received 
a new glass—a present from home—and he found himself ad- 
justing the sights and focusing most carefully on ‘a greenish- 
whitish shade-hat and a splash of white duck yachting-suit in a 
willow chair. The image came close to him so that he could 
almost have touched the slender white hands resting idly on the 
arms of the willow chair. Her face was turned toward the 
other ships of the fleet lying farther in, but as Colton watched 
her, her gaze wandered back to the flag-ship and wistfully in- 
terrogated every point of interest, resting finally on the line of 
port-holes so that he could have sworn she was looking straight 
into his eyes. But she was not conscious of it. She looked away 
again, and the sea-wind tossed a lock of waving, sun-kissed hair 
across her face. The ensign shut his glass rudely and put it in 
its case. ‘‘ These starboard rooms are a nuisance,” he said— 
‘*the way the tide runs.” 

He had some photographs to print for the captain, and he 
laid out a day’s work on his bed, sorting the plates and adapting 
an eight-by-ten printing-frame to four-by-five use. He disliked 
the paraphernalia of photography, and always did the dull part 
by wholesale—made “‘ one job of it,” as he said. The views were 
very valuable ones, taken in the midst of naval engagements or 
on shore among the first troops landed on Cuban soil, and the 
captain had been asking for them for a week. Colton had been 
on shore when not on watch, and now he was at last able to de- 
vote a full day to finishing the work. There was an enthusiasm 
of defiance in the swift motions with which he opened the parcel 
of sensitized paper, slapped a large sheet over four plates of 
about the same density which he had put into the eight-by-ten 
frame, and clapped the hinged back into place with a decision 
from which there was no appeal. 

‘“* A man must have some will of his own,” Colton muttered, 
with a final thump to make sure the plates fitted. The messen- 
ger put his headin. ‘‘ Boat starts in ten minutes, sir.” 

The ensign dropped the printing-frame and hastily caught up 
the chalk ball with which he whitened his canvas shoes. ‘‘ T’ll 
be there,” he answered. 

The senior watch officer sat in the stern-sheets of the gig, 
shading his eyes as he looked across the dazzling water to the 
hotel veranda. ‘Shove off,” he said. 

The coxswain touched his cap. ‘* We’re waiting for Mr. Col- 
ton, sir.” 

At that moment Colton, flushed and breathless and vainly 
struggling to hook the straps of rank into the beckets of his 
white uniform, jumped down the steps and dropped into the 
gig. ‘‘I—I just thought I’d come,” he explained. 

The senior watch officer lifted one shoulder ever so Janguidly. 
** Shove off,” he said. 

As the ship’s boat sprang across the white wave-tops the eyes 
of both men stubbornly resisted the white figure in the willow 
chair under the whitish-greenish shade-hat. The senior watch 
officer was steering, and he made a pretty landiug at the dock. 
‘* ] suppose you'll go back on the four-o’clock boat,” he said to 
Colton. It was a harmless speech in itself, but it came from the 
senior watch officer, who was lifting his cap in response to the 
flutter of a handkerchief, and who had no duty to call him back 
to the ship until the next morning should he choose to stay 
ashore. ‘‘ Cox’n,” he added, as Colton did not answer, ‘‘ look 
out for Mr. Colton when you come over at three-thirty. He 
goes on.duty at four.” 

The coxswain said, ‘‘ Aye, aye, sir.” 

The ensign said nothing until they were out of hearing of the 
crew, and then he lifted up his voice with emphasis. ‘ Billy,” 
he said, ‘‘ you are the meanest buzzard that I ever ran afoul of. 
You know we’re going to be ordered off to-morrow, God knows 
where, and you just came over here to-day to spoil my chances.” 

The senior watch officer giggled, and then brought his hand 
to his cap as a squad of privates passed, saluting. ‘‘ But you 
said you weren’t coming,” he protested. 

** But you krew I was !” 

‘s What is it?’ asked the girl, as they reached the veranda 
and she saw that something had gone wrong. 

‘‘T put it to you, Miss Virginia,” grinned the senior watch 
officer. ‘* Colton gave strict orders on the ship that he shouldn’t 
be disturbed, and lo and behold! just as we are putting off, 
down he falls on us all in a fluster. He was laboring with his 
celluloid collar as he came up to the deck, and with the strings 
of his shoes as he came down the ladder ——” 

‘“‘What a lie!” murmured Colton. ‘‘ Miss Virginia, I wish 
you'd hook this strap forme. I’ve been struggling with it all 
the way over.” 

‘*T told you,” nodded the senior watch officer, watching the 
effort which the girl made to fasten the straps, and noticing the 
color in her cheeks. He made a fiendish face at Colton, and sat 
down as close to her as his chair would come. Colton was on 
one knee anxiously watching her hands on his shoulder. 

‘‘ The hooks of mine have come loose,” the senior watch offi- 
cer ventured, presently. ‘‘ Will you sew them on for me ?” 

The last hook caught, and the girl drew away from Colton 
with a little laugh. ‘* Thank you,” he said, rising. ‘‘ Now I 
think it will be cooler on the pavilion.” The senior watch offi- 
cer was not included in the suggestion, but he rose at once. 

‘* How many things do you have to be carried for you, iiss 


It expressed 


Virginia ”’ asked the senior watch officer, searching about for 
parasol and gloves. 

‘* Pll take all those,” said Colton, looking at him steadily. 

* All right; you take the things and Ill bring Miss Vir- 
ginia,” said the senior watch, amiably, suiting his step to hers. 
The ensign confronted them. 

‘** You’ve got to choose between us,” he said. 
face grew serious. 
back to the ship.” 

‘Yes, you must choose between us,” echoed the senior, 
cheerfully. ‘If Colton is going to stay with you I’m going 
back to the ship, and I will, in my official capacity, take issue 
with Mr. Colton later. If, on the contrary, Mr. Colton does 
not stay with you, these are probably the last words he will 
ever speak to you, for we sail to-morrow at dawn. Say good 
bye, Colton.” The senior warden wheeled with these words and 
turned a stiff military back to them. 

‘* Good-bye—Mr. Billy.” 

‘* There are two things,” mused the senior warden, as he 
swung his legs over the water at the dock, ‘‘ that a woman will 
never decide for herself.” His cigarette went out and he threw 
it away. Then he drew his pocket-book from his pocket and 
slowly chose from the contents a little folded paper whose edges 
had worn almost to rags. It was covered with writing in pen- 
cil and he did not read it, but the word ‘‘ sweetheart ” stood out 


Miss Virginia’s 
“Tf Billy’s going to stay with you I’m going 


‘clearly from the rest, and he lifted it to his lips. There was a 


little faded picture of a girl inside the note, and he took it out 
and looked at it a long while before he tore it into little crum- 
bling fragments, which floated a moment on the rough water 
beneath his feet and then vanished. He tore the letter and it, 
too, fluttered on a wave-crest and was gone. He lighted a fresh 
cigarette and swung his feet moodily over the water. ‘I shall 
never love any other woman,” said the senior watch. He was 
the youngest officer on the ship, but no one on board the Scime- 
ter dreamed that he was young as this. ‘‘She was a child 
then,” he went on, noticing how the tumbling waves round the 
dock drowned his musing. ‘‘ Queer how a fellow who couldn’t 
graduate at Annapolis steps in and wins here. I'll fix him on 
duty, though.” ‘ 

Convalescent soldiers, clad in fluttering pajamas, came down 
to the dock on crutches, or leaning upon canes, or walking with 
the faltering gait of fever-weakened legs. A steamer came in 
with noisy whistles and unloaded noisier troops. The senior 
watch sat on moodily. The Scimeter’s boat had never been so 
slow in comingin. The little auxiliary cruiser that had come 
in since mid day sounded the yacht-call, and a number of offi- 
cers came off in her boat. The senior watch noticed that the 
current was very strong. He looked at the grim line of the old' 
Scimeter, battered by years of Eastern service, and’as be looked 
a set of signals fluttered up to the sunlight. He scanned them 
eagerly for a moment, watched as they were repeated on the 
other ships of the fleet, and then sank back into mgody reverie. 
He did not care. Soon a little fleet of whale;boats, ‘with a flag 
in each bow and a captain in the stern-sheets, went thrashing 
across to the flag-ship. 

‘‘ We're headed for Manila this time,” said the senior watch. 
‘Colton’s not going to have much time ashore... He’s won her, 
but I raced him to the finish.” The thought did not seem to 
bring much comfort, however. The senior watch was very 
young, and his defeat had gone clear through. The conference 
of the captains came to an end, and their boats one by one 
tossed away. The Scimeter’s boat.came over, straining inch by 
inch against the current. It landed and the quartermaster went 
up for the mail. 

** Mr. Colton coming, sir ?’ asked the coxswain. 

The senior watch shrugged his shoulders. ‘I don’t know,” 
he said. ' 

The coxswain looked off at the Scimeter. He was not there 
to question his officers, but the senior watch was certainly in- 
consistent. The senior watch never talked to the men, except 
to call them down, and they all hated him above and over every 
other officer, not excepting the master-at-arms. They stood 
waiting, and the senior watch found himself hating the ma- 
chine-like monotony of service. The white uniforms on the 
sailors made him think of the 


* Four and-twenty white mice 
With strings about their necks.” 


The quartermaster came back with the mail-bag. ‘ Well, 
Mr. Colton’s not here,” said the senior watch, ‘‘ and it’s half- 
past three. Quick, now. All aboard !” 

The quartermaster lingered over the putting in of the mail. 
The sailors shuffled about over their oars. They dared not drop 
one, even for Colton, who always had a good word for them. 
The senior watch gave a final glance along the dock to the hotel 
veranda, and sprang into the boat. The men put off reluc- 
tantly. 

‘*Hold on!” shouted Colton. ‘‘I’m coming!” His white 
uniform flashed as he came tearing down the dock. The men 
back-watered. Colton gave a great leap and the boat lurched 
in spite of the oars out to steady it as he gained his place. He 
faced the senior watch excitedly 

“You saw me coming!” he panted. ‘‘ Why didn’t you 
hold on ?” 

The senior watch lifted one shoulder indifferently and showed 
Colton his watch. It was thirty-one minutes after three. Col- 
ton’s eyes flashed. 

‘‘ That’s running it a little too fine,” he said, getting his voice 
under control. 

The men bent their heads and kept stroke discreetly. There 
was a squall in the stern-sheets with which they had nothing to 
do. The boat rose on a sea-swell and Colton caught sight of a 
white handkerchief fluttering half way down the dock, and he 
pulled off bis cap and waved back, his face grown radiant. 
The boat went down into the trough and he laid his hand on the 
senior watch’s shoulder. ‘‘ Beg pardon, Billy,” he said, smiling. 
‘| was warmed up with running for it, and turned my tongue 
loose. You’re such a d——d old martinet, you know.” 
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“The fault’s all mine,” said the senior watch, gruffly. He 
had seén the handkerchief. 

The spray dashed over them noisily and Colton bent close to 
the senior’s ear. ‘* Don’t be in a mood, Billy—hang it—I want 
to tell you ’'ve got her. I’m engaged !” 

The little senior looked hard across the ripping seas and 
steered them into a bucketful of wave-curl, wetting every on 
to the skin. ‘* We’ll both be engaged presently,” he said, * in 
Manila.” 

‘Look where you're heading,” laughed Colton, shaking off 
the water, which could not dampen his spirits, and he shouted 
pleasantries at the steering until they-gained the Scimeter’s sidk 
and tossed against the steps. His own chum was on duty as 
ofhcer-of-the-deck, and Colton ran up to him with three bounds, 
his heart thumping and his eyes dancing. 

‘* Officer-of-the-deck,” he cried, in his big, joyous voice, ‘| 
have returned aboard, sir !” 

The senior watch officer came up slowly, without smiling 
He was wet through and out of sorts and careworn. If such 
an absurdity could be, the youngest officer on the Scimeter had 
grown old. He saluted listlessly. 


** | have returned aboard, sir.” MARGUERITE TRACY. 

















Transmigration. 


Sue is no poetess divine, 

Nor yet the naughty heroine 

Who led the silly Gallic youth 

To ruin; but, to tell the truth, 
Although she pens no rhythmic line, 
Nor stoops to tempt by word or sign, 
My Sappho shows, of all the three, 
Most clear, what ideal love should be. 


She keeps the spirit living yet 

Of those old days that we forget, 
When fair dead ladies, timid, sweet, 
Glided through life with soundless feet, 
And held their master’s touch above 
All rapture— knowing naught but love— 
My gentle Sappho minds them yet— 
Those tender days that we forget. 


The long-forgotten, perished grace 
Of that exquisite, fragile race ; 
The lavishness of love that lay 
In sweet eyes of that olden day ; 
Those trembling charms that we forget 
Only my Sappho minds them yet— 
The spirit of that age is found 
To-day, bat in my tiny—hound 
RosaLiz M. Jongs. 


A Queer Snow-house in New York. 


FOLLOWING the big snow-storm Oliver Street, just above 
Madison Street, in New York, was filled with snow. After the 
sidewalks had been cleared, and the snow from them piled in 
the roadway, the snow reached a height of ten or twelve feet 
above the cobbles in places, and six feet was the usual depth. 
Nowhere in the city did boys have more fun than here, and 
they ran some danger to get it. 

The ‘“‘sandy bottoms” came down from Catherine Street 
and captured the snow. There were forty-five or fifty of the 
boys, and they went to work on the snow as they had never 
worked before. Shovels and barrel-staves, tin cans and broken 
plates—everything with which an excavation could be made— 
were called into use, and directly nine-tenths of the gang were 
out of sight.. Here and there a lump of snow jumped up out of 
the centre of the drift. A head, arm, or leg, showed occasion- 
ally, but a whole boy was seldom seen. 

Before two days had passed the drift was a wonderful place. 
Under one of the twelve-foot-high peaks was a sort of audience- 
chamber eight feet high and nine feet across. Tunnels two feet 
in diameter led in all directions from this room, and an ex- 
plorer, following one of them, discovered ‘‘Green Feather,” 
** Boots,” and ** Squint,” leaders of the gang, sitting in a five-by- 
four-by-four-foot hole, discussing the situation and smoking cig- 
arettes. 

There were private rooms and hallways, steps to towers of 
observation, and inclines to bomb-proofs. There were blind 
alleys, where one easily got lost in the labyrinth, and there were 
secret passage-ways blocked by doors of snow, so that they 
‘** looked just like the rest of the wall.” 

Boxes, barrels, broken furniture, and all sorts of trash were 
gathered under the snow, furnishing the strange winter hous: 
Smoke curled out of two or three openings, laden with curious 
odcrs, some savory and suggestive of good things to eat, but 
none, that could tell what was cooking, would tell. 

At last the rain came. A policeman saw one of the highest 
peaks sink down into itself. A cloud of smoke and steam rose 
in its place. Other peaks caved in near by, and there were 
muffled yells throughout the cavern, followed by scared and 
snow-covered boys issuing from holes on all sides of the snow 
bank. Rescuers made haste to dig into the caved in parts, and 
pulled out half a dozen youngsters. They trampled on the 
pinnacles and domes, and directly the whole mass was a dirty 
heap of impenetrable slush, with boys standing by thinking of 
the play-nouse that had been. Raymonp S. SPEARS, 
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Gen. Scott’s Emergency Transports. 


How A Wipe-awaKE NeEw-YORKER FURNISHED THEM FOR 
THE SIEGE oF VERA CrRUZ—AN INTERESTING REMINIS- 
CENCE OF THE MEXICAN WaR. 


THE matchless energy and enthusiasm with which the people 
of the United States met the call of the government for volun- 
teers for the army, 
for vessels and ma- 
terial aid, in the 
recent war with 
Spain, are in strik- 
ing harmony andac- 
cord with their tra- 
ditions and national 
character, as shown 
in times of great 
emergency. The 
searching examina- 
tion into the: con- 
duct of thig Spanish 
war, disclosing, as 
it has, bad faith, 
ignorance, indiffer- 
ence, and: political 
influencer’o n: thie 





cials_ and» contract- 
Yors; does not refleet 
uponj;the general 
charactersof the 

-“ people at large for 
patriotism and public spirit.» ‘These excrescencgs are like the 
“‘barnacles and worms that become attached to and~foul the bot- 
tom of a noble vessel while plowing her .way thtough :the ‘sea, 











MR. WILLIAM H. WEBB. 


~ and must, beeliminated and, cut off at any cost lest the ship 


of state become honey-combed with corruption? © *.*,* 

- During the ‘Civil War we hada similar expériencé, and a new 
word tiad to be added to our vocabillary —‘t shoddy. ”—to de- 
scribe the fraud: upon the government by the contractors for 
clothing furnished our soldiers.: ‘“«; 4 ae 

It is obvious thatin the stupendous underjakings necessitated 
by a foreign .war,-in the hurriedly. improvised: arrangements 
that have then to bé made, eniergenciés: may occur’ which could 
not be foreseen. and provided. for:r A-notable incident iof this 
kind occurred in our war with México. When.General Scott 
arrived off the mouth of the Rio Grande hé:>found™there.were 
not boats adequate to land his troops. To have attempted to 
debark them in the small boats usually attached to ships would 
have exposed the men to be picked off in driblets by the sharp- 
shooters of the enemy. General Scott, therefore, wisely_deter- 
mined not to attempt it, but he sent back to the United States 
,to’obtain the necessary means of transportation. Major-Gen- 


eral Scott had been assignéd the chief command in the field, 
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and he proceeded, in November, 1846, to organize an expedition 
against the fortified city of Vera Cruz. -He drew the necessary 
troops from General .Taylor’s command, consisting of nearly all 
of the regular regiments, and, with’ 12,000 men in transports, 
the naval squadron, under Commander Connor, arrived at.thé 
Rio Grande, when the deficiency of boats referred tq became 
manifest. a 

Nothing could na done then but to retain the troops on ship- 
board. until boats*could be obtained from the United States. 
Immediately upon General Scott’s-dispatches reaching Wash- 
ington, the government sent a special agent post-haste North to 
procure the necessary. barges. He could get none in Baltimore, 
in Philadelphia but few.. He then came on to New York and 
called upon Mr. William _H. Webb, an enterprising ship-build- 
er, and stated the’ease... The government official had plans and 
drawings of the:kind of barges required, and the terms upon 
which the government would contract ; these conditions were 
very stringent. The barges, capable of holding seventy or eighty 
men, must be ready in a month’s time or they would all be re- 
jected. Mr. Webb courageously undertook the work. To the 
inquiry as to how many and how rapidly he could build them, 


he replied : ‘1 will build one barge complete each day during 
the month, thirty in all.” The government promptly closed 
with him. 


From that moment, day and night, in the ship- 
yards along the East River, under sheds and protection from 
the weather—it was in December, 1846—the sound of the axe 
and hammer could be heard vigorously pushing on the work. 
On the last day of the month the barges were all completed, 
examined, passed, accepted, and paid for by the government. 

The next important matter was to transport the. barges safely 
tothe Rio Grande. To‘accomplish this three vessels were char- 
tered, the hatches, upper and..lower deck-beams taken out, the 
decks removed, for the barges could not be carried on deck in a 
rough winter’s sea. They were thus taken on board below, for- 
ward and aft, to the extent: of. the capacity of the hold of the 
vessels. The beams, decks,'and hatches were then replaced in 
such manner that they could be removed on arrival. The ships, 
thus stanch and strong andiseaworthy, all arrived out safely 
about the 26th of March. In the presence of foreign vessels 
of; war—English, French, Spanish, German, and other nations 
—the debarkation of the American troops took place. Dur- 
ing the afternoon and by ten o’clock that evening 13,000 men 
were landed without an accident of any kind or the Joss of a sin- 
gle man ora boat injured.. The army felt grateful to the offi- 
cers and sailors.of- the navy for the hearty good-will and skill 
with which.it ‘had all been so successfully effected. 

'Vera Cruz is an oldSpanish walled:towu, and is the gateway 
toithe heart of the nation, and the castle San Juan d’ Ulua, a 
four-sided bastioned Work; was strongly fortified and garrisoned 
with 4,500 soldiers. ‘The castle is founded | on a coral reef, with 
125° guns, most of them of large calibre, having also a water 
battery ona reef in. front; making ‘it: dangerous of approach. 
Geéncral Scott immediately took up his line of investment, and 
on the 18th began his approaches tothe city. He ran histrenches 
with skill; being careful to:keep the city as a shield» between 
them and the fire from the castle. On the 22d he summoned the 
city tosurrender. This General Morales refused to do, and the 
siege-mortars opened fire within 300 yards of the city with ten- 
inch mortars and with a naval battery of thirty-two-pounders 


pact .of< some. offi-y 
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and sixty-eight-pound Paxtine guns. On the 26th, after some 
7,000 missiles had been thrown into the city and cect!e—a terrific 
fire which no buildings or walls could withstand—the city sur- 
rendered. The loss on the Mexican side was, killed and wound- 
ed, about 1,000, and, unfortunately, many citizens. On the part 
of the Americans sixty-seven were wounded, of whom eleven 
died. 

General Scott was an engineer and soldier of rare skill, cool- 
ness, and courage. So carefully had he planned the siege and 
calculated the chances, that he declared ccnfidently, at a coun- 
cil of his officers, when explaining his plans before beginning 
operations, that if he lost more than 100 men in the siege he 
should regard himself as their murderer. He lost, according to 
the record, but eleven. In the capture of Vera Cruz the navy 
and army co-operated.. The navy blockaded from the sea, and 
in a portion of the trenches: and batteries on land seamen, 
armed ‘and equipped, officered by the navy from the squadron, 
performed very effective service. '.ve thousand prisoners were 
takén and 400 cannon. 


‘a Mr=William H. Webb, who rendered the important service 


in‘ furnishing barges at the critical moment referred to, is still 
living in New York, enjoying a serene’old age, full of years and 
honors, retired from the bustle of business. His father was a 
ship-builder before: him; which the son continued to carry. on 
while vessels of ‘wood were called for. “Some noble vessels have 
glidedsinto the water:from the ways of his ship-yard.:° Among 
otters-was the General Admiral for the Russian government, of 


~%%5000-tons displacement, having seventy-two guns on one deck— 


the largest ship and the largest number, of: guns on one deck of 
any ship in any navy: that up to that time bad been built.: Her 
performance was so satisfactory as to effect a change among the 
modelsand arrangement of the batteries of ships of war. This 
led to.an order to Mr. Webb for a-vouple of frigates from Victor 
Emmaniuel’s minister, Count Cavocre, for the Italian govern- 
ment.** Mr! Webb’s last work was the founding of a home for 
aged ‘sloop-builders and an academy for the education of young 
men in*naval architecture, an important and interesting work, 
now.that. the country is again beginning to build up a mer- 
cantile marine. Issac TOWNSEND SMITH. 
-*t s 


*». Our Naval Progress. 


‘WHat. A“CENTURY OF AMERICAN NAVAL ARCHITECTURE Has 


« “DONE FOR. THE UNITED StatEs—A GREAT TRANSFOR- 
MATION WROUGAT. 

In our picture presented this week we have a view which fur- 
nishes,!at a-glance; more than a century-of American naval 
archifécture—a type of every important class of United States 
war-ship, from the Alfred, upon which the renowned John Paul 
Jones first hoisted the: stars andistripes; to the battle-Ship Ala- 
bama, one ofthe mightiest floating fortresses and fighting-ma- 
chines now existing. = ~ he 

The beginning of the United States Navy dates from Decem- 
ber’ 13th, 1775, when the Continental:Congress authorized the 
construction of thirteen cruisers, ranging from ten to thirty-two 
guns. ‘One of these was the Alfred. ‘The majority of the thir- 
teen never got to sea, and those. that.did. were either captured 
or btirned, to prevent their capture, during the war of the Revo- 
lution.~ At the end of. the war the nevy practically ceased to 
exist ; and it was not until 1794 that Congress again came for- 
ward and ordered the construction st six frigates. Among 
these was the famous Constitution, fcrty-tour guns. At the 
end of 1798, or: just one hundred years ago, our navy consisted 
of twelve frigates and thirty smaller war-vessels. 

The next important addition to tbe savy was made in 1814, 
when the /ndependence, seventy-four mis, was launched. - She 
was the first:two-decker to ficat the stars and stripes. Our entire 
navy at this time consisted of seven frigates, seven sloops-of- 
war, eleven smaller craft, and the lake sauadron, which did such 
splendid service under Perry, at the battle of Lake Erie. Our 
frigates were acknowledged at this time tc ve more than the 
equals of any others afloat, England and other maritime nations 
accepting them as models. It is admitted oy English authority, 
that his Britannic Majesty’s ship Leander, fifty-four guns, was 
built upon the lines of contemporary American frigates. , 

In 1830 eleven line-of-battle ships, fouzteen frigates, twenty; 
two sloops-of-war, and nine smaller vessels comprised the 
United States Navy. Among the first-named elevén wa’ the 
Vermont, eighty-six guns, now used‘as a receiving-Ship at the 
Brooklyn Navy Yard. There was very littie change in naval 
architecture until the introduction of steam as a propeiling 
power, about 1840. Amoné the first of our, steam’ frigates Was 
the Powhatan, launched in. 1850. She was: a sid= wheeler, car- 
ried sixteen guns, and had a speed of ten. knots; aer steam being 
merely auxiliary to her sails, she being fulkrigzed. Four years 
later, in 1854, six screw-propeiler:frigates were added to the 
navy. One of them -was the famous Merrimac, which in thé 
early part of. 1862, while in thewhands of the Confederates at 
Hampton Roads, made a big-name for: herself in history, and 
virtually led to the revolution which has since’ taken place in 
the construction of battle-ships throughout the world. .The 
story of her seizure by the Confederates at. Norfolk Navy Yard 
—how she was cut down, transformed into a most ‘formidablé 
ironclad and ram, and the havoc she wrought among United 
States vessels, until she met more than her.match in‘Ericsson’s 
Monitor—is too familiar to need recital. But it is important in 
considering naval history to remember that the Merrimac prac- 
tically brought the Monitor into existence, and the Monitor is 
the immediate and direct forerunner of the whole armor-clad 
system of every leading nation in the world. 

In addition to the monitor class, the Civil War gave birth to 
many new types of war-vessels, such: a& gun - boats,’ mortar- 
boats, steam-sloops of the Kearsarge class, rams, ironclads, ete, 


« Before the close ofthe war.the Secretary of the Navy said that 
our navy was ‘‘the most powerful the world had ever seen.”: 


Following the Civil War came the Tennessee, a wooden, double- 
decked steam frigate with a speed of eleven knots. In 1874 
came the Marion class, and two years later the Trenton. 

Our new navy, of which the Chicago may be accepted as a 
type, had its birth in 1883. Since then there has been a steady 
advance. The Chicago is herself an illustration of the change 
that has taken place since she was projected. The tall masts 
and long spars she possessed when she was commissioned in 1889 
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have disappeared, and instead--we-see- short signal-masts and 
towering funnels. é ‘ 

The last ship seen in the -picture is the Alubdina, a splendid 
type of our newest battle-ships:”’ She. presents a radical depart- 
ure from the Oregon class; partictilarly: in lieritwo military- 
masts and funnels ‘‘abeam.”. We. bilyéthe’testimony not alone 
of the naval authoritie#-atWashipgten, but of- acknowledged 
experts in naval architecture, that ‘the representative vessels of 
the United States Navy.to-day are the equals ot any vessels 
afloat, no matter what flag they fly: 


Lord Beresford’s Visit. 
DISTINGUISHED ebuniioeanh Vlas CoMES TO THE 


Unitrep States To PREACH THE NEW TRADE DOCTRINE 
OF AN ‘‘OPEN DOOR” IN,CHINA,: ~* Pty 


THE 


In the-English Parliament recentlyysome one challenged the 
right of Lord Charles Ber esford to visit the United States as an 
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‘accrédited agent of the 
os ; 7 homme government, and 
Y 5° : oy it-was plain that many 
. “<)4] ‘members ‘of Parliament 
‘4 thought that Beresford’s 
mission ‘was intended 
rather for his own glori- 
fidition than for the 
glorification of his coun- 
try. .We have not ob- 
served*thit Lord Beres- 
fo¥d“has in any of his 
speeches pretended to be 
an Officfdt representative 
‘of -E riglish interests. He 
-has cOme, as a fine type 
ofan Englishman, to 
win the United States t~ 
his Side in his deman.u 
for an open door to the 
trade of the civilized 
world in China. 

Somebody has raked up the circumstance’ that during our 
Civil War, in 1864, when the attitude of Great Britain was not 
altogether as friendly toward the North as it was toward the 
South, and when it seemed to desire an opportunity to aid in 
the disruption of the United States, Lord Charles Beresford, 
then a cadet in the British navy, while ‘on a lark one night at 
Honolulu, tore down the coat-of-arms which adorned the gate- 
way ‘of the United States Legation, for which overt act the 
English government apologized and compelled young Beresford 
and his associate; another son of a peer, to nail up the American 
Kagle on the archway of the gate leading to the American Le- 
gation, in the presence of numerous spectators. -This happened 
over thirty-five years ago, and a great many other things have 
happened since, to Beresford as-well as to us. 

What. Lord Beresford. wants: is the influence of the United 
States in favor of the rehabilitation of China by the civilizing 
tendencies of modern times. In his first decisive utterance on 
the subject, made during his extended speech in New York, ata 
dinner in his honor given by.the American Asiatic Association, 
he said that China was a rich country with a very poor govern- 
ment, and that unless it developed new sorces of revenue it 
must go to smash ; that rebellions in the north of China were 
gathering strength, because there was no one to put them down, 
and tbe Chinese troops were incapable of accomplishing that 
work. But, regardless of these rebellions, he said, its financial 
condition would lead to the dissolution of the empire. He 
made the singular statement that many Chinamen were still not 
aware of the fact that there had been a war with Japan, but 
were under the impression that they are being taxed in order to 
benefit foreigners. 

The expenses of the Chinese war cannot be met by the pres- 
ent revenues of the government, and China is afraid to increase 
its taxes because the 
country would rebel if 
it should do so, not be- 
cause Chinamen are un- 
able to pay more taxes, 
but because they are 
levied so inequitably 
that the masses complain 
of their oppressive nat- 
ure. Norare they hon- 
estly levied. Dishonest 
officials profit as much 
as the country by present 
methods. Lord Beres- 
ford says, further, that 
the first thing required 
in China is law and or- 
der, as capitalists will 
not invest in that coun- 
try and help toward its 
development until they 
feel secure. He believes 
that Great Britain, Japan, Germany, andthe United States - 
should be interested in this work of development more than any 
other nations, and that we should insist that China should open 
its doors to the citizens of every nation; to put up machinery 
and mills, to conduct mining and other operations, and develop 
the trade of this great empire, which contains nearly one-third 
of the world’s population. 

Lord Beresford, it appears, de7s not believe that the trade of 
France and Russia in China is la. ye enough to entitle them to 
join in the international syndicate for its development. 
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BERESFORD AS A CADET, 

















LORD BERESFORD’S LATEST 
PHOTOGRAPH. 


Some 
of the London newspapers question the propriety of Lord Beres- 
ford’s utterances in this regard, and one of them intimates that 
the English people are not fully in accord with his position. 
However that may be, a very hospitable welcome has been ex- 
tended to our distinguished visitor on his peaceful mission, and 
he will have accomplished much for the United States, as well 
as for China, if he shall awaken our people to a realization of 
the fact that we are cioser to the Chinese empire than any other 
of the great trading nations. 
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THE FAMOUS LOOP IN THE DARJEELING RAILWAY, IN THE HIMALAYAS, NOT FAR FROM KIPLING AT TdE AGE OF TWENTY YEARS. 


KIPLING’S HOME. From a photograph owned by his father, John Lockwood Kipling. Copy- 
From a photograph owned by Mr. W. Henry Grant, New York. Copyrighted, 1896, by the righted, 1896, by the S. S. McClure Company. By courtesy 
8. 8. McClure Company. By courtesy of McClure’s Magazine. of McClure’s Magazine. 
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THE HOME OF THE KIPLINGS AT LAHORE, INDIA. 
From a drawing by Baga Ram, owned by Kipling’s father. Copyrighted, 1896, by the 8. 8. McClure) 
Company. By courtesy of McClure’s Magazine, 
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LAHORE, FROM THE PALACE IN THE FORT, MR KIPLING’S RESIDENCE CITY WHILE IN INDIA, 
Copyrighted, 1896, by the 8S. S. McClure Company. By courtesy of McClure’s Magazine. 
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o OF THE LOOMS IN MR. KIPLING’S HOME IN LAHORE, INDIA. RUDYARD KIPLING, REPRODUCED IN ‘‘MCCLURE’S MAGAZINT.” 
m a phoWaPh owned by his father. Copyrighted, 1896, by the S. 8. McClure Company. From a portrait by the Hon. John Collier, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1891. Copyrighted 
By courtesy of McClure’s Magazine. by the 8: S. McClure Company. By courtesy of McClure’s Wagasine. 7 Sesion 


D MPLING, ONE OF THE WORLD’S GREATEST AUTHORS. 
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Two Sides to the Beef Question. 


THE TROUBLE WITH THE CANNED Roast-BeEF—THE TROOPS 
Were Not PrRovipep witH CooKING UTENSILS, CON- 
DIMENTS, AND VEGETABLES—THE Navy Knew How 
To Cook Its RatTions, anD Founp No FAutt. 


OnE of the best recommendations made by the army inves- 
tigating commission, in its report to the President, is in favor of 
permitting the commissary department to buy, distribute, and 
place in the hands of the soldiers the rations allowed by law 
and the utensils for cooking the same. Had such utensils been 
provided for the army as they were for the navy, there would 
have been as little complaint of unfit food-supplies in the latter 
as there was in the former. 

It is a remarkable fact that no complaint was heard in the 
Navy Department of the rations supplied, although they were 
furnished by the same contractors who provided food for the 
army. The health of the men in the navy was also far better 
than that of the men in the army, and this was due not only to 
the fact that the rations were better cooked and served, but also 
to the fact that distille. or boiled water was generally drunk in 
the navy and very seldom used in the army. It is a curious 
fact that the canned roast beef so much complained of by some 
of the army critics has been supplied for years by American 
packers to foreign armies without complaint, and for years to 
our navy, which has placed its testimony on file in Washington 
in favor of this form of ration. 

Much comment was created recently by the report that over 
10,000 cans of food, including hundreds of cans of meat, were 
recently found unfit for use by army officers at Havana, but it 
escaped general attention that the dispatch also reported that 
most of the meat had been stored in damp warehouses, or been 
carried in the holds of vessels until the cans had rusted, admit- 
ting the air, and subjecting the contents to decomposition. Not 
only was the meat spoiled, but thousands of cans of salmon and 
tomatoes were found unfit for use. It is hardly reasonable to 
blame the canners because the contents of hermetically sealed 
packages decomposed when, by exposure, the cans were rusted 
through and the contents subjected to the humid heat of a semi- 
tropical climate. 

It may be a question whether canned, boiled, or roast-beef 
was a proper article of diet for our soldiers in the hot climate of 
Cuba. But that was not a question for the packers to pass 
upon. They frankly admit that canned roast-beef is tasteless 
without condiments, but they challenge any honest chemist to 
find poisonous acids in their dressed beef or canned meat. Ina 
hot climate like Cuba canned roast-beef looks very unsightly in 
warm weather, as the fat floats away and the meat disinte- 
grates. Ifthe army had been supplied with skillets, rations of 
salt and pepper, and vegetables, so that savory soups and stews 
could have been made of the canned roast-beef, no complaint 
would have been heard. This is the custom in the navy and in 
foreign armies, and it accounts for the favor in which American 
meats are held. 

Canned corned meat is salted when it is canned so that it is 
appetizing, and the army pronounces it good. Canned roast- 
beef is treated precisely in the same way as corned beef, except- 
ing that it is boiled and not salted, and when eaten without 
condiments it is insipid and almost unpalatable. The propriety 
of the recommendation of the army commission, in favor of 
furnishing cooking utensils and rations direct to the soldiers, is 
obvious. The objection to the use of boiled meat, under the 
name of canned roast-meat, is not sustained by scientific chem- 
ists. The Department of Agriculture has published the results 
of a thorough investigation on the subject of foods and their 
nutritive values, made by W. O. Atwater, professor of chem- 
istry in the Wesleyan University, of Middletown, Connecticut, 
a few years ago. Foreign chemists have made investigations 
also for their governments, and all have reached the conclusion 
that the nutriments in meats are mostly insoluble in boiling 
water, and that canned boiled meat is fully as nutritious as un- 
cooked fresh meat. 

The British, French, and German armies have used canned, 
boiled, or roast meats for many years, and are familiar with 
the proper methods of using them, and, by the addition of hot 
water, salt and pepper, and vegetables, to overcome their insi- 
pidity and make a savory soup or stew. The juices taken from 
fresh meat by boiling are not regarded as nutriments, but stim- 
ulants, and it is a well-known fact that an animal or person fed 
only on beef-tea would speedily die of starvation. 
beef-tea is in its stimulating powers, like that of alcohol. To 
make it nutritious, bread, rice, or some of the other carbo-hy- 
drates must be added. It may be said that proof has been fur- 
nished of the use of chemicals in preserving meats for the use 
of the army. So far as we have been able to ascertain, this 
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allegation has not been made against the packers, but rather 
against certain experimenters who sought to obtain contracts 
to supply the army with fresh meats. 

The National Live Stuck Exchange, at a recent meeting in 
Chicago, called attention to the fact that the charges made 
against our canned meats had created a feeling of distrust 
against the greatest industry in the United States, greatly to 
the detriment of the producers of live stock, and to our foreign 
and domestic trade in canned foods of all kinds. The exchange 
urged the administration, to invite foreign governments to 
make a critical examination of the methods employed at all the 
principal market centres, in the handling of live stock, cattle, 
and dressed meats. 

It is well for the American people’to give thoughtful consid- 
eration to allegations which imperil one of their greatest indus- 
tries, and not to render a verdict until they have given both 
sides a full and impartial hearing. [t would be a national mis- 
fortune if the enormous canned-goods industry of the United 
States, with its ramifications in every civilized country in tbe 
world, should be placed in jeopardy, and it would be disgraceful 
if this were done without ample justification. 


Our Fighting Revenue-cutters. 


THE Two COMMANDERS OF THE LITTLE AUXILIARY CRAFT 
WuHo Were SPECIALLY HONORED BY CONGRESS FOR 
THEIR HEROISM IN THE SPANISH War. 


Two new revenue-cutters, the Algonquin and Onondaga, 
have just been placed in commission by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, and the former will patrol the Atlantic coast between 
New York’and Cape Hatteras, while the latter will be on duty off 
the coast of Massachusetts, with headquarters at Boston. These 
cutters are said to be the finest and fastest in the ‘little navy,” 
as the revenue-cutter service is called, with the exception of the 
famous McCulloch, of Manila-battle fame, and are not inferior 
to that vessel, except in size. 

The revenue-cutter service has always been regarded as part 
of the fighting force of the nation, and, in fact, it has co-oper- 
ated with the navy in every war in which the United States has 
been engaged. Mostof its forty vessels have been busy recently, 
either in the vicinity of Cuba, or in assisting to lay submarine 
mines in our various harbors. 

Some of the most brilliant deeds of the Spanish war have 
been performed by two of these auxiliary vessels, viz., the Hud- 
son and the McCulloch. In recognition of the gallantry of their 
commanders, Congress tendered its thanks to Lieutenant Frank 
H. Newcomb and to Captain Daniel B, Hodgsdon, of the reve- 
nue-cutter service. 

As provided by this vote of thanks, an appropriate gold 
medal has been awarded to Lieutenant Newcomb and a silver 
one to each member of the crew under his command on board 
the cutter Hudson, who, amid a shower of shot and shell, 
steamed to the assistance of the disabled torpedo-boat Winslow, 
in Cardenas harbor, and succeeded in throwing her a line and 
towing her out of range of the Spanish batteries. During this 
perilous enterprise marvelous nerve was displayed by the gun- 
ners of the Hudson, who kept up an incessant fire. The little 
revenue-cutter has won for herself a page in history. She is, as 
one of ‘the officers said, ‘‘ nothing more than a big launch,” 
measuring ninety-seven feet from her bow to her stern, with a 
beam of twenty-seven feet. She was built in 1893, at Camden, 
New Jersey. Her speed is thirteen knots an hour, and she was 
recently employed on harbor duty at the port of New York. 
Her battery, consisting of two six-pounders and a machine-gun, 
would havesbeen pronounced an insignificant factor in sucha 
grave emergency had she not proved her efficiency in so signal 
a manner. 

Captain Hodgsdon, who commanded the McCulloch during 
the battle in Manila Bay, and who was the proud bearer of the 
first dispatches from Admiral Dewey after the victory, is the 
only commander of a.vessel in the Manila fleet who has not 
been promoted for his meritorious conduct upon that great oc- 
casion, since he already holds the highest rank attainable under 
the revenue-cutter service. But he has received the honor of 
being placed on permanent waiting orders atfull pay. Although 
sixty-three years of age, Captain Hodgsdon has continued on 
active duty: for the reason that there is no retired list for offi- 
cers of the revenue-cutter service. He is a native of New York. 
Entering the service as a third lieutenant in 1861, he served suc- 
cessively on board the cutters Reliance, Wayanda, Kewanee, 
and Lincoln, stationed on guard duty at the port of Baltimore 
during the Civil War. In the course of his thirty-seven years 
of service the area patrolled by vessels under his command to 
enforce the laws affecting our maritime intcrests included the 
waters of the Atlantic and Pacific oceans and the Gulf of Mex- 
ico.. The McCulloch is a new steamer, 
built in 1897, at Philadelphia. She meas- 








A HUGE BOWLDER UTILIZED AS A SOLDIERS’ MONUMENT. 


ures 219 feet in length, is of the compos- 
ite type of construction (steel topsides 
and wooden bottom), and developed on 
her trial trip a speed of seventeen and 
a half knots per hour. She was intended 
for service on the Pacific coast, and was 
on her way to her destination when she 
was stopped at Hong-Kong and attached 
to the Asiatic squadron. She was the 
first vessel fired on at the battle of Manila. 





A Feculiar Soldiers’ 
Monument. 


In honor of the gallant conduct of the 
Thirteenth United States Infantry at San 
Juan Hill and before Santiago, the city of 
Buffalo, New York, will erect, on the gov- 
ernment land at Fort Porter, in that city, 
a huge bowlder monument. This bowlder 
is ten feet six inches wide, nine feet long, 
and seven feet high. It is of red granite, 
and will be placed in its natural form on 
a low foundation. On one side will be 
placed a bronze inscription plate, bearing 
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cata of the regiment. When the monument is dedicated, it is 
expected that many prominent officials of the government and 
the army will be present 


Palm Beach in Midwinter. 
Se THE accompany- 
ing picture, taken 
i} at Flagler’s famous 
Florida resort at 
Palm Beach, during 
the period when the 
North was suffering 
} from the February 
| blizzard, reveals the 
delight of the sub- 
tropics of the Ever- 
| glade State. At the 
| left of the picture is 
| Leland Sterry, chief 
| clerk of the Palm 
} Beach Inn. At the 
mi right is Harry 
Searles, the cashier- 
in-general of the 
Florida system of 
hotels, and in the 
centre is Fred C. 
i King, chief clerk at 
| the Royal Ponci- 
} ania, at Palm 
Beach. The studies 
in black which stand out so conspicuously are called by the 
guests their *‘ adopted children.” 


Some Washington Types. 


Mr. Henry MAYER is not a caricaturist in the ordinary 
sense. He does not make his characters grotesque in the way 
that those who make cartoons for the comic papers choose to do. 
And still, his men are comical, very ; but they are true to them- 
selves, too. Washington was a fruitful field for him, for proba- 
bly there are more cranks gathered together under the dome of 
the Capitol than in any other house not a lunatic-asylum in the 
country. To be sure, not all the legislators are as absurd as 
Congressman. Lewis, of Washington, and Senator Butler, of 
North Carolina, for these two possess genius for posing and 
making ridiculous spectacles of themselves, It was inevitable 
that Mr. Mayer's quick eye should have picked out both of these 
at once. Tbey were both most grateful subjects for his sarcastic 
pencil. They say in Washington that Mr. Lewis would rather 
be made fun of than not to be noticed at all. That is very 
likely, and so he will be flattered rather than hurt at Mr. May- 
er’s attention. 

See, too, the hungry Cockerill, of Missouri. That is a capital 
delineation of this guardian of the Treasury, this prophet of six- 
teen to one. He was on the scent of something when Mr. Mayer 
made the sketch ; he was probably bent on saving the country - 
a dollar and a quarter. The two fighters of the Senate, Tillman, 
of South Carolina, and Chandler, of New Hampshire, attracted 
Mr. Mayer’s attention, just as by their similarity of disposition 
they attract one another. And Mr. Mason, too! Here is the 
chance of his life. He can see himself as others see him. 

But the one person who appears to have engaged all of Mr. 
Mayer’s sympathy and interest is the speaker of the House. In- 
deed, I fancy that Mr. Mayer and Mr. Reed are not unalike. 
Their humor is of the same character, and the quality of their 
truthfulness is somewhat similar. Mr. Reed, by the way, is a 
very interesting character in Washington just now. He is op- 
posed to the administration with all his heart and soul. He 
speaks of the things that have been done in the last, twelve 
months with the most scornful contempt. The public has not 
heard much of his anti-expansion views, but those who enjoy 
the speaker’s acquaintance know very well how he feels, for he 
was never one to corceal his thoughts by any special reticence. 
Now he speaks right out. And he uses words that would shock 
Sunday -school teachers, and even give a thrill to hardened 
members of the church. This attitude of Mr. Reed and other 
Republicans of a like way of ‘thinking make. the political out- 
look very interesting, and observers not carried away by en- 
thusiasms cannot fail to see that Mr. McKinley and his friends 
have not the plainest sailing in the world ahead of them. The 
sea looks smooth and the sky seems genial and kindly, but the 
barometer is not entirely steady, and old mariners: feel sure 
that storms are ahead which may not be dismissed as merely 
trifling wind-squalls. Mr. Reed, however, is not making any 
threats. That is not his way. J.G. 8. 


Choosing a Profession. 


AN old familiar cry, ringing down the centuries since man 
began to wear clothes and live in houses, is that the professions 
are overcrowded. It has been that way in the past ; it is so now, 
and it will ever remain as familiar as the resultant consolation 
that there is always room at the top. The crowd keeps on in- 
creasing every day, and a young man who enters either of the 
four great professions knows that he has got to win by work and 
ability. 

For years the law was easily the first of the professions, but 
we have the testimony of eminent lawyers in recent years that 
the profession has deteriorated. Whether this be so or not, cer- 
tainly its opportunities have been largely absorbed by the trust 
companies and other similar corporations. At the same time, 
however, its big prizes remain, and their value increases every 
year, and it will always be true that about the only successful 
road to politics and statesmanship will run through the law- 
yer’s office. 

In its earning ability medicine has grown by leaps and bounds, 
and there is hardly any limit nowadays to the success of the 
highly skillful specialist. What makes this profession addi- 
tionally attractive are the facilities for medical education, the 


perfection of modern appliances, and the wonderful develop- 
ment of the whole science. 
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THE SIXTH MISSOURI KEGIMENT PASSING IN REVIEW ON NEW YEAR’S DAY THE SIXTH MISSOURI REGIMENT, COLONEL HARDEMAN COMMANDING, MARCHING WITH 
IN HAVANA STAFF AND BAND, AT THE RAISING OF THE AMERICAN FLAG ON MORRO, HAVANA. 
































PICTURESQUE CAMP OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS AT LA PUNTA, MORRO CASTLE IN BACKGROUND. 









































CAMP OF THE AMERICAN SOLDIERS IN THE PLAZA IN FRONT OF THE CAPTAIN-GENERAL'S PALACE, HAVANA, THE MOST ATTRACTIVE PARK IN THE CITY. 


THE AMERICAN SOLDIER IN THE CAPITAL OF CUBA. 


DELIGHTFUL SPOTS IN WHICH THEY PITCHED THEIR PICTURESQUE CAMPS WHILE GUARDING THE CAPITAL. 
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The Alabama, 


1898, 


The Chicago, 1889. The Tennessee, 1865, The monitor Nahant, Is 


A CENTURY OF THAME 


THE WONDERFUL TRANSFORMATION IN NAVY CONSTRUCTION WHICH HAS REPLACED THD woe 
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tor Nahant, ! The Powhatan, 1850, Vermont, 1830. The Independence, 1814. The Alfred, 1775. 


yF THIBAMERICAN NAVY. 


>LACED THEED WoopEN MAN-OF-WAR WITH THE MODERN FORMIDABLE IRONCLAD.—{Sre Pace 207.] 
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FLOWER BEDS AT PALM BEACH, PROTECTED FROM FROST RY AMERICAN 


P TROPICAL PLANTS AT PALM BEACH HASTILY COVERED WITH BLANKETS, CARPETS, MATTING, 
BUNTING, AND SHEETS FROM THE HOTEL, TO KEEP OFF THE FROST DURING THE COLD WAVE. 
























































SAVANNAH STIRRED UP BY THE FEBRUARY SNOW-STORM—SNOWBALLING 
ON THE STREETS, FEBRUARY 13TH, 1899. 





THE REMARKABLE SNOW-STORM IN SAVANNAH—WINTRY ASPECT OF THE SOUTHERN CITY— 
THE RESIDENCE IN FOREGROUND WAS OCCUPIED BY GENERAL SHERMAN DURING THE WAR. 


















































INFANTRY DECORATING THE GRAVES OF THE HFROES OF THE “ MAINE am 


SOME OF THE LADIES WHO ORGANIZED THE MOVEMENT TO DECORATE THE GRAVES 
AMERICAN SAILORS IN THE BACKGROUND. 


Honoring the ‘‘ [aine’s’’ Heroes. 


Tae AMERICAN Lapres IN HAVANA WILL BEAUTIFY THE LOT IN WHICH THE AMERICAN SAILORS 
ARE BURIED. 


Havana, CuBa, February 26th, 1899.—Too much credit cannot be given to the sentiment that prompted 
the American ladies of Havana to form a society to beautify the plot of ground in the Cristobal Colon Ceme- 
tery, where the remains of the sailors and marines rest. 

The American ladies arranged entertainments and created an interest that culminated in the decoration of 
the graves, but only ina temporary manner. Just one year after the Maine was blown up the ceremony took 
place. Blue-jackets and marines marched to the graves, to the magnificent strains of Chopin’s Funeral March, 
and each dropped a flower on the graves. The army was well represented by all branches of the service. The 
ceremony was simple, The bands played the national air and sounded “ taps,” and a national saiute was fired 
by the light batteries. Major-General Brooke and his staff all attended, and General Lee had a brigade of 
infantry with him to do honors to the dead. 

The head of the church in Havana has made an enemy of all Americans in Havana, Catholic or Protestant, 
for he prohibited the singing of the national hymn and tried to prohibit all ceremony in the cemetery. Such. 
ideas are possibly those that prevailed in this island under Spanish rule, but the Spanish Catholic bishop must 
conform with new ideas when they are not contrary to any of the laws of his church. The refusal looked too 
much like spite and too little like Christianity. 

A wagon-load of flowers was taken to the cemetery by the ladies, who gathered at the United States Club 
and were driven to the cemetery in army ambulances. There were about twenty of these, escorted by a squad- 
ron of the Seventh United States Cavalry, and nearly every American woman in Havana took part in the 
ceremony. What is now wanted is a permanent monument over the graves of the Maine victims. Ia one 
corner of the Cristobal Colon Cemetery is a ghastly pile of skulls and bones of persons buried in the cemetery 
and finally dug up to make room for more. Thousands and thousands of skulls are piled in this pit, and unless 
something permanent is erected, the bones of the American sailors and marines who lost their lives a year ago 
in Havana harbor may be thrown into this heap that stands a ghastly, horrible monument to the ignorance 
and carelessness of a superstitious race of people who are hundreds of years behind all civilized nations. 


JaMEs F. J. ARCHIBALD. 


OF THE MAINE HEROES. 


























GENERALS ERNEST AND HUMPHRIES, WITH BLUE-JACKETS, HONORING 
THE DEAD. 
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For fine men the pulpit of to-day offers the best advantages 
of any of the professions, and there is nothing in the outlook 
that disturbs the promise of continued opportunities. The right 
sort of clergyman nowadays can get all the money he needs for 
any reasonable purpose, and the people were never more willing 
to give it—if they like the preacher. 

In the fourth estate there is a continuous demand for good 
men, increasing as the improvement of machinery and other 
progress reduce the cost, enlarge the size and increase the num- 
ber of publications. The prizes in journalism are not as many 
as in the other professions, but it is said that the average of in- 
come is the highest of all the professions. This is the statement 
of Mr. North, one of the census experts. 

Personal preference and personal predilection will count 
heavily in the decision of any young man choosing a profession. 
Frequently his father will try to persuade him out of following 
in his footsteps, but this is one of the curious mistakes of profes- 
sional men, and it ought not to have any weight in the choice. 
Most of us think we might have done better at something else, 
but it does not even follow that we would have done one-half as 
well, 


Rudyard Kipling Stricken. 


Tuk WORLD’s INTENSE INTEREST IN THE GREAT AUTHOR RE- 
VEALED IN His TRYING HouRS—REMINISCENCES OF A 
REMARKABLE MAN. 


In the last days of the February of 1899 the world has wit- 
nessed the spectacle of the two English-speaking nations watch- 
ing by the bedside of a mighty genius face to face with death. 
The sight of a brave man fighting desperately for his life is al- 
ways one to stir the deepest emotions of the sympathy dominant 
in every human heart. But with Rudyard Kipling the senti- 
ment thus aroused possesses a peculiar poignancy and force. 
England, which produced Kipling, and America, which has ac- 
complished so much to foster his genius, watched the progress of 
his fight with pneumonia with something of the loving solicitude 
of a parent fora favorite child, The men and women of the two 
countries feel that he must not be lost ; that the world cannot 
afford to see the light of his transcendent powers as a poet, a 
novelist, an instructor in the larger and higher humanity, go 
out. 

The bulletins issued day by day from the room in the Hotel 
Grenoble, at New York, where he lay ill, recorded the simple 
fact of the progress of dread pneumonia. They told us nothing 
of the scenes in that room in the darkest hours of the Sunday 
night when all hope seemed to have gone; of how, toward 
the dawn, the iron, square jaw hardened and clinched; the 
hands grasped the coverlet of the bed, and through the half- 
opened lips came the challenge, as to an invisible foe: ‘* You 
sha’n’t beat me. I’m going to beat you.” 

‘*If he recovers,” says Dr. Janeway, ‘ he will owe it first to 
his own wondrous bravery and vitality; second, to a constitu- 
tion of steel, and third to the tender nursing of his wife.” 

What the loss of Kipling would mean to the world and to 
humanity is vividly expressed by Thomas Nelson Page, in a 
letter written a few days ago. 

‘* Should he die,” says Mr. Page, ‘‘ England and America 
would lose the one who gives the greatest hope for our time. 
As a poet he has already stamped his name on the history of 
ages. But ere he is forty years old he may change, as Scott 
and Thackeray did, from poetry and sketches, and, like them, 
give us a series of novels as new and great as they gave.” 

The illness of Kipling has served at least one useful purpose. 
The world knows something more of the inner life, the direct 
personality of the man, than it could have learned in a genera- 
tion under any other conditions. Those who have observed his 
indisposition to society, his attitude of dislike to newspaper no- 
toriety, his rejection of all attempts to draw him out of the re- 
tirement of his home life, might judge him to be cranky and 
ill-natured. To those familiar with the large, lovable, warm 
nature of the man, nothing could be further from the truth or 
more ridiculous. Innumerable are the, stories now, told about 
him by the friends who know him ashe is and) love. hi for 
what he is. Uppermost in many hearts is the thought of the 
grand humanity expressed in the vernacular of. Private Stan- 


ley Ortheris : oS oy », 


;) were 
“Oh, where would I be when my throat is dry, eae + 
Oh, where would I be when the bulfets fly, 14" "ww 
Oh, where would I be when danger’s nigh ? 
Why, somewhere anigh my chum.. . 
For when he’s drink-’e’ll give yer some, 
And when you're sick ‘e’ll ‘old yer ‘ead, ” 
And ’e’)l rite °em ‘ome when you're dead— 
Gawd send me a trusty chum !"° 3 
In these lines the rugged fidelity of Kipling is unconsciously 
expressed. Asa poet Kipling will be_judged by the critics on. 
the standard of ‘‘ The White Man’s Burden” and ‘The Reces- 
sional.” To every student of humanity the true philosophy of 
life is epitomized in these lines : 


ae 


‘Take up the white man’s burden ; 

Have done with childish days, 
The lightly- proffered laurel, 

The easy, ungrudged praise.*’ 
But by the great army of every-day men and women he will 
in after ages be remembered for ‘‘ The Hanging of . Danny 
Deever.” It is not kind to the San Francisco editor,who re- 
jected ‘‘ The Courting of Dinah Shadd” to recall.that he based 
his refusal on the ground that the story was “scarcely equal 
to the standard of merit demanded by the magazine.” Those 
were the days when Kipling was a struggling reporter, and in 

this connection there is recalled the story of Kipling’s third and - 
last assignment to a news story.. A big insurance,fraud had 
been unearthed and exposed by the paper to which Kipling was 
attached. Kipling was assigned to get a ‘‘ second-day story ” 
on the man chiefly involved in the frauds, and who had not yet 
been arrested Late in the afternoon he walked into the office 
with facts sufficient. to justify a three-column-space allowance. 
But somehow his own persohality persisted in obtruding itself 
into the facts. and he presently drifted into a scathing satire 
on the offender, written in the inimitable vein which has since 
made him famous. The city editor counted exactly fifteen libel 
suits and about half a million dollars in damages in that story, 
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and next morning Mr. Kipling was requested to transfer his 
operations to.another field. Said the editor, in bidding him 
good-bye: ‘‘ You: have genius. You will some day make a 
great name, though I may not live to see it. But Fate never 
intended you for the mechanism of news.” 

A famous writer, who had ample opportunities for observa- 
tion of Kipling and his methods, made this striking comment on 
his unique personality: ‘‘ Kipling has been blessed with one 
stupendous advantage—the faculty of thinking in his legs. 
That faculty is a tremendous engine in the hands of any man.” 

*“T can write anywhere, anyhow, under any circuxnstances,” 
said Kipling, on one occasion. ‘‘I write better standing up 
than in any other position. Nine-tenths of my work has been 
accomplished walking up and down the garden of my home in 
India, my home in England, and my home in Vermont. I 
wrote two-thirds of ‘Soldiers Three’ and the ‘ Departmental 
Ditties’ that way ’ , 

There is one little picture of his home life in the early days 
in India, when be was still a sub editor on the Civil and Military 
Gazette, which may well be recalled. ‘‘ Among other places,” 
said the writer, ‘‘I visited Lahore, where I made the acquaint- 
ance of the Kipling family. A more charming circle it would 
be hard to find. John Lockwood Kipling, the father, a rare, 
genial soul with happy artistic instincts, a polished literary 
style, and a generous, cynical sense of humor, was, without ex- 
ception, the most delightful companion I ever met. Mrs. Kip- 
ling, the mother, preserved all the graces of youth, and had a 
sprightly if occasionally caustic wit which made her society al- 
ways desirable. Miss Kipling, the sister, now Mrs. Fleming, 
inherits all her mother’s vivacity, and possesses a rare literary 
memory. With Kipling himself one is disappointed at first. 
His heavy eyebrows, his spectacles, and his sallow, Anglo-Indian 
complexion, his jerky speech and abrupt movements, add to 
the unfavorable impression. But his conversation is brilliant 
and his sterling character gleams through the humorous light 
that shines through his spectacles.” 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of the great author who, 
arriving in this country in the full vigor of robust health, falls 
before the poisonous vapors of the snow left festering in the 
streets by a lax administration of the municipality. 


A Unique Business. «<? 


CONTRACTORS WHO ARE GLAD To PAY FOR THE PRIVILEGE 
oF TEARING Down OLp Houses In NEw YORK. 


W8EN the owner of a building in New York wants it de- 
molished he advertises the fact, and the same day receives calls 
from several gentlemen anxious to pay for the opportunity to 
do the work. It is given to the man who offers the highest 
price. . 

‘*T paid $600 for this house,” remarked a contractor, as he 
stood amid clouds of dust that rose from falling bricks, direct- 
ing his laborers in the work of, destruction on the old residence 
of ex-Governor Levi P. Morton, on the corner of Sixteenth 
Street and Fifth Avenue, directly opposite the Judge Building, 
New York. ‘‘It was a pretty good bargain,” he went on. 
‘‘There will be at least a thousand dollars’. worth of brick,in 
this job; the lumber will be worth.about two hundred dollars, 
and the lead-pipe will reach about the same figure, and this is 
saying nothing about an onyx mautel-piece that we found on 
the second floor, that couldn’t be duphcated: for.less than six 
hundred dollars. The brownstone front? . Oh, that won’t be 
worth more than fifty dollars to us. Brownstone doesn’t sell 
as it used to, because they are not using it.for building pur- 
poses nowadays. But, aside from the brownstone, this. will be 
a profitable job, although there won’t be as much in it as you 
might think gfrom, the figures Pvesjust. given. The expenses 
must be considered... Jt will,take nearly a month to pull this 
house down, and that means wages for:a big gang of men. >, 

‘* Tt takes longer to demolish one of these old residences than 
most of the newer houses, for the reason’ that they are more 
solidly built, but we like to get hold of them,because the ma- 
terial is better. As to its disposal, we sell the,brick to builders, 
who want it for back walls of factories, etc., and the lumber is 


-used for coal-docks and the like. The lead pipe.is melted and 


re-cast. This stuff brings, better prices.in-the winter.than in 
the. spring or summer, because there are.fewer houses being 
pulled down... It doesn’t pay to hau) and,store.a great deal of 
it, especially the brick, so it is usually-sold right from the house. 
This is the reason. why the superfluous supply of the summer 
doesn’t last over into the,winter.. A glut in the second-hand 
material market occurs every summer, and on this account we 
don’t usually pay for.the chance to tear down houses during the 
months from about April 1st to November 1st. But during the 
winter weare gladto. . re ; 
‘Tt doesn’t by any means follow, you understand, that be- 
cause an owner decides to have a house torn down itis a very 
old or dilapidated structure. Many of these old residences are 
built so well that they would be good for a century or so yet, 
but the owner sees more money in new buildings, and the old- 
timers have to go. Why, it wasn’t very long ago that, to make 
way for their three-million-dollar building, one of the big life- 
insurance companies down town razed a building that was 
worth a million dollars as it stood.” A. Be. 


Wall Street—March a Dull [lonth. 


One of the best known and most successful leaders on Walt 
Street recently said: ‘‘ March is usually a dull month in Wall 
Street... We need not expect much, therefore, in the way. of a 
bull movement, nor is it likely that the bears will have much to 
say. It is well to remember that . 

* When the days begin to lengthen, 
The market begins to strengthen.’ 


‘** Perhaps,” he added, ‘I can give a little more encourage- 
ment to traders by advising them to be watchful in April, for 
another Wall Street couplet reads : 

‘When the grass begins to lengthen, 
Stocks begin to strengthen.*”’ 

The man who succeeds in Wall Street is not the one who 

stands watching the tape from hour to hour, for momentary 
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changes, but the one who from afar keeps close watch of every 
approaching and receding wave of prosperity and adversity; 
the one who carefully scans railway earnings, crop conditions, 
the business outlook, the rate for money, political influences 
that may affect the financial policy of the government, and, 
in fact, everything that bears upon operations in Wall Street. 


‘““W. M. C. A.,” St. Louis, Missouri: Your inquiries are not clear. 
Kindly amplify them. 

“R. W. V.,"’ Marquette, Michigan: The Boston concern you ask 
about came from the West, and very little is known about it in bank- 
ing circles. I cannot, therefore, safely advise you. 

“Pp. A. C.,’’ Troy, New York: I would accept the offer of the new 
stock at. par of the Manhattan Elevated. All the local traction stocks 
of New York are strongly held for an advance. 

‘*Mason.”’ Baltimore: Coal stocks are regarded with favor, espe- 
cially Reading first preferred, and Lackawanna and Western, and Jer- 
sey Central. The advance in coal means a great dealto these rates. 

* R. L. H.,”” New Haven, Connecticut : The express stocks were dis- 
cussed at considerable length in this column recently. Adams Express 
is an excellent investment, and I think well of United States Express 
as a speculation. 

“A. F.,” New York City: Western Union on a twenty-per-cent. 
margin, on a reaction, is recommended by experienced financiefs as a 
good investment. To say that it is “ absolutely safe’’ is to say a great 
deal for a five-per-cent. stock selling at less than par. 

“W. H.°E.,” Titusville, Pennsylvania: The concern you refer to 
seems to be a sort of assessment insurance institution. There have 
been a great many of these, and in nearly every instance they have 
failed to keep their promises. They pr mise altogether too much. 

*Investor,’’ Cleveland, Ohio: The real-estate company in New 
York to which you refer was the outgrowth of a tontine savings in- 
stitution. It owns considerable well-located real estate, and seems to 
be in a good financial condition. Everything depends upon the con- 
servatism and honesty of its management. 

“*K. M.,”’ Wilkesbarre, Pennsylvania: I doubt if you are correctly 
informed in reference to the steamboat bond referred to. Itis subject 
to many risks. (2) The electric - light stock you refer to is in the 
hands of manipulators. The chances are even that they will eventu- 
ally ay it up so that you can get out, but it is a gamble. 

* B. O..” Baltimore: A report has been circulated for some time 


‘past that Minneapolis, St, Paul and Sault Ste. Marie is likely to have a 


sharp advance, on the understanding that the Canadian Pacific is 
after the line and intends to‘ exchange its stock, share for share, for 
the preferred of the Minneapolis, St. Paul and 8. §. Marie. 

*S. R.,”’ Dallas, Texas: he plan of the Burlington management, 
to give a stock bonus of $4,000,000 in return for a subscription to $16,- 
000,000 of new three and one-half = cent. bonds at par, is regarded 
as equivalent to.a cash dividend of five or six per cent.. I would not 
sell my Burlington, because other *‘ watermelons,” no doubt, will be 
cut in time. 

“J. L. H.,”’ Chicopee, Massachusetts, and * W. H. M.,”* of Putnam, 
Connecticut, ask forinformation regarding the Parrott Mining Stock, 
and one of them quotes a statement in a Boston newspaper, tending 
to depress the price ofthe security.. The stock igs not dealt in on the 
New York Stock Exchange, and I:am not able to give a well-consid- 
ered opinion ofits prospects. Most ~~ stocks seem pretty high. 

“ Mother,"? Rochester, New York: I do not advise the purchase of 
United “States Leather common-as-an investment, and a woman of 
your means ought never to speculate. The annualreport of this com- 
pany does not shed: much light upon its condition, and the price at 
which it sells-indicates that it is not as Laing sad as it might be. 
(2) I woulé-certainly — Rubber cothmon, but, better yet, take the 
preferred stocks of the best industrials, if you prefer the latter to 
railroad bonds. 

**L.,”’ Rutland, Vermont : I think favorably of Missouri, Kansas and 
Texas preferred, Wabash preferred, and Missouri Pacific, and still bet- 
ter of the Texas Pacific second income fives around fifty. (2) The San 
Antonio and-Aransas Pass fours’ have had a’sharp rise, mainly on the 
guarantee of interest. by the Southern Pacific, which, many believe, 
will.send them to par.’ (3) Atchison preferred has doubled in price 
within the year, but: its friends still.insist that it will go higher. I 
would not buy the: common at present quotations. 

“¢.,” Ann Arbor, Michigan : Copper stocks are, for the most part, 
dangerously high: . (2) U. 8S: Express, Consolidated Ice preferred, 
Western Union Telegraph, Union Pacific preferred, Canada Southern, 
Northern Pacific preferred; American Cotton Oil preferred. Absolute 
safety is of course inconsistent with moderately low prices. (3) North 
American’s cash value, based onan inventory of its securities, is said 
to be ‘about! eight dollars per share.” At+that price there ought to be 
a profit at the expiration of six months, (4) If a man doubles his 
money.on a-low-priced stock he ought to be abundantly satisfied, even 
if the stock subsequently trebles in value, 


Life Insurance—Manhattan’s Report. 


THIS is a good time of year for the readers of this column to 
post themselves regarding -the character and standing of the 
life-insurance companies that solicit theirfavors, for at the be- 
ginning of the year the companies make their annual state- 
ments, and those that are worthy of confidence usually print 
abstracts inthe newspapers that can readily be understood by 
any one who has a grasp of figures. The annual statement of 
the Manhattan Life does credit to its able and experienced 
president, Mr. Henry B. Stokes. This company has paid to its 
policy-holders, since its organization, over $43,500,000. Its in- 
come in 1898 was over $2,500,000, and its disbursements to pol- 
icy-holders and others were over $2,247,000. Its assets at the 
close of last year were over $15,538,000, and it held a reserve 
on policies in force of nearly $14,000,000, and a surplus of nearly 
$1,553,000. . A few items will show the prosperous condition of 
this company. Gains were reported as follows during 1898: In 
assets, nearly $400,000 ; in reserve, nearly $320,000; in surplus, 
more than $100,000 ; in new insurance written, nearly $1,367,000; 
in insurance in force, over $1,000,000. This is a most creditable 
statement. 


oc“ F. F.,” St. Paul, Minnesota, asks if the New York Life has a new 
incontestable policy. It has, and it is made non-forfeitable and incon- 
testable from date of issue. 

. *E. V.,’’ Topeka, Kansas, says his father has a policy in the 
Knights of. Honor, and, at the age of sixty, finds his assessments 
amounting up almost to the prohibitory rate. He asks if I would ad- 
vise —_—— policy, on an expectation of ten years additional life. 
My advice is to drop the policy, for within the next ten years it is 
liable to cost a good deal more than it is worth. 

“L. M.,” Boston : The Phoenix Mutual makes a very good annual 
report. It issues endowment policies to men and women, and gives 
five excellent options with guarantees that are worthy of considera 
tion. You can obtain sample policiesfrom any of its agents or directly 
from the home office, by addressing, Jonathan B. Bunce, president, 
Hartford, Connecticut. This company was established in 1851. 

“M. R. A.,*’ South Bend, Indiana, writes to say that ‘‘ the Pruden- 
tial is only two years older than the Metropolitan, while the Metropol- 
itan is almost twice as large,’’ and he thinks the latter is entitled to 
the preference. *“*M. R. A.” is in error. The a ee is the 
older company. It was incorporated in 1866, while the dential was 
incorporated in 1873. The a is not twice as large. Its 
receipts in 1897 were over $22,000.000, while those of the Prudential 
were nearly $16,000.000. The latter paid nearly $5,000,000 to its policy- 
holders, while the Metropolitan pai —s over $7,000,000. 

“QL, F.,” Pittsburg, Massachusetts, asks assessment-insurance 
companies have not had a bad record in Massachusetts. The history 


'»~ of the assessment endowment orders in that State shows that $12,000,- 


000 was collected by them, of which $5,000,000 went for expenses, only 
$3,000,000 to policy-holders, and that $4,000,000 was left for the receiv- 
ers#0 pay more than $100,000,000 of outstanding obligations. It is not 
remarkable that a bill has been introduced in the Massachusetts Legis- 
latife, repealing the assessment-insurance law and placing all assess- 
ment concerns under the same careful supervision ;which now safe- 


guards the old-line companies. 
~ 
Yhe Hame- 


A VALUABLE BOOK. 

‘“‘INFANT HEALTH” sent out by the New York Condensed 
Milk Company, New York, proprietors of the Gail Borden 
Eagle Brand Condensed Milk. It isa valuable book that should 
be in every home. 
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FIRST OBSERVANCE OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY IN CUBA. 


THE ‘‘BROOKLYN” AND THE “TEXAS” FIRING A NATIONAL SALUTE IN HONOR OF THE EVENT, 
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When you see that sign on a barber shop “Williams’ Shav- 
ing Soap used here,” you need not hesitate to enter. You may 
be sure of a good, clean, comforting refreshing shave. Above 
all, you are safe from the dangers which lurk in cheap, inferior 
shaving soaps. 

WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAPS are used by all first-class 
barbers and are for sale all over the world. 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 
Depots: London, Paris, Dresden, Sydney. 














Pure Whiskey 
Direct from ith 


Distiller to 
Consumer 


Your skin likes 
Wool Soap because 
it is good to the 
skin —it simply 





mad (Absolute Security 





Genuine CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS 


GENUINE 
WRAPPER. IVER FOR CONSTIPATION. | WRAPPER. 










Must Bear Signature of ye oe 
aoe 


= 
Very small and as easy 
to take as sugar. 


CARTERS |ron oizziness: SEE 


FOR BILIOUSNESS. 
UL FOR TORPID LIVER. —— 












SEE 


FOR SALLOW SKIN. 
FOR THE COMPLEXION 


GENUINE wust nave WATURE, 
ft. | Purely Vegetable, 4c soe 
y "SEERA Ran nOTe CO 
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California 
Is a Land 





b 
Of Flowers 
* 
> 
; Boys bring bouquets to 4 
4 every passenger on ¢ 
. The California Limited 
4 at the boundary of > 
» Flower-land. 4 
4 a om Ng mee oe can ¢ 
add to the pleasure o 
¢ patrons of this splendid 
train to Southern California ‘ 
S via Santa Fé Route. 
> Address General Passenger Office, : 
4 The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway, ; 
| b CHICAGO. 
a 








cleanses, that is all, 
—that’s enough — 
Swift and Company, 
Chicago, make it, 
everybody sells it. 


Adulteration. 


OR thirty 
ears we 
ave been 

distillin the 


ca,and we have 
thousands of 








Seven Year 

Rye for $3.20, Express . 

in plain packages—no marks to indica 

contents. When you get it and test it, 

if it isn’t satisfactory return it at our 
we will return your $3.20. 
y cannot be purchased else- 

where for less than $5.00. 


No other distiller sells to consumers 
direct. Others who offer you vay 
uying and sell- 
ing. Our whiskey has the 
utation behind it. 
References—Third National Bank, 
business house in Dayton, or Com- 
mercial Agencies. 


THE HAYNER DISTILLING CO., 
808-314 West Fifth St., DAYTON, OHIO. 


P. 8.—Orders for Ariz, Colo. ,Oal., Idaho, Mont. 
Nev., N. Mex., Ore., Utah, Wash., Wyo., must 
» by freight, prepaid. 








CHICAGO & NEW YORA C/TY 
LOWER THAN VIA OTHER LINES. 











TULA A Me tae 


We guarantee above firm will doas they agree.—ED 








itrests : 
ST ne aaa rue LONDON ENGLAND). 
: ‘0! Place. Unrival- 
D nice, ed situation AN top o t Street. A favorite hotel 
with Americans. Every modern improvement. 














= | Advertise in <<. 
LESLIE’S WEEKLY. 
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arrangements made with the publishers. We will send all three mag- 
azines to one address, or each magazine to a separate address, if you 
G desire. What better Christmas gift could be made than either, or all 
BALA three popular monthlies? 


















These Three 
Famous Magazines 
will be sent to you 
7 for one full year 


for a remittance of 


Ordinarily you would have to 
pay $3.00 for them. 


We are able to offer the combination, however, through favorable 


ees ae 
Singly they will cost $1.00. 





Collectively they will only cost $2.65. | 








Remit by check, post-office order, or registered letter, to 


Brownell Subscription Agency, 
412 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


We refer to the publishers of this periodical for information regarding our reliability. 





THE PLAZA HOTEL. S8ONTINC ON CENTRAL PARK. 








Massouurey rincnoor. TE PLAZA HOTEL, 





MONTEBELLO BRUT 1880---Finest and Oldest Champagne on the Market. 
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PONTIACS DEFEND THEIR GOAL WITH SUCCESS. : THE CANADIANS BRINGING THE PUCK DOWN WITH A RUSH. 
*% . 
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THE GLITTERING ICE PALACE AT SARANAC LAKE. 
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OFFICERS AND PLAYERS IN FRONT OF THE CLUB HOUSE, BEFORE STARTING TH™ HOCKEY GAME. 


THE PONTIAC CLUB’S ICE CARNIVAL AT SARANAC LAKE, NEW YORK. 


A NOTED MIDWINTER EVENT AT A FAMOUS ‘ADIRONDACK HEALTH AND PLEASURE RESORT.—PHotocrapPHED By J. C. HEMMENT. 
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Ardea 


Shes) ak nce. 


ee LOTITO IT LION ee 
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TRADE Mark © 


Sold at all First-Class Cafes and Jobbers. 





Whiskey 


that is 


Comforting 


A 


Pure 
Stimulant 


Hunter 
Baltimore Rye 





Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no_ | 
alkali in it, nothing but | 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still. more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 

What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 
anced or not combined. 

What is good soap? 

Pears’. 





All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 





all sorts of people use it. 











30 Days’ Trial 


The marvelous power exerted by my Electric Belt 
and Appliances, induces me to offer it to suffering 
men on 3) Days’ Trial, so certain am I that it willcure 
and that you pitt gladly pay for tho useofit. Tomen 
who have battered their stomachs with drugs I want 
them to exercise their judgement and consider that 
Electricity isthe greatest wer on earth. Its un- 
seen current puts life and force into whatever it 
touches. The constant, steady life extended by my 
New Electric Appliances gives instant relief and never 
fails tocure Rheumatism,Backache,Kidney Troubles 
Early Decay, Night Losses, Lack of Nerve Force an 
Vigor, Nervous Debility, Undevelopement and Lost 
Vitality. You may not have faith 1n it now, but 
WEAR IT FOR S30 DAYS 
and you will then realize why I have such confidence 
in it.as to send it to you ON I . Write ay 
for Illustrated Pamphict with references and sign 
testimonials. Sent free in plain sealed envelope. 


F. A. 
342 Pond THERYSTAL, Invent: I’ Mich. 


Beauty Show. 


A UNIVERSAL beauty show is spoken of. It has 
often enough bern repeated how unfailing ani 
powerful is the influence of perfumes on feminine 
beauty. It has been remarked that the Funkia du 
Japon of Oriza-Legrand is the preferred perfume of 
the prettiest women. We make, incidentally, this 
simple observation. 


‘“ Fee well, look well, am well.”* The sentiment of 
every one who uses as tonic Abbott's, the Original 
Angostura Bitters. Get at grocers’ or druggists’. 


THE name of Sohmer & Co. upon a piano is a guar- 
antee of its excellence. 


Dr. SIEGERT’s Angostura Bitters are the most effi- 
cacious stimulant to the appetite. 


Advice to Mothers: Mrs. Wins.tow's Soors- 
ING Syrup should always be used for children teeth- 
ing. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhoea. 


A POWERFUL LOCOMOTIVE 


Pulling modern Pullman sleeping, dining, café parlor- 
cars, and fine coaches, makes it a pleasure to take 
a railroad journey. Two such trains leave Chicago 
daily for St. Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, and Duluth 
via Wisconsin Central lines. Your nearest ticket 
agent can give you complete information. James C. 
Pond, General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Wiscon- 
sin. 


WASHINGTON. 
THREE-Day PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED Tour VIA PENN- 
SYLVANIA RAILROAD. 





THE third of the present series of Pennsylvania 
Railroad three-day personally -conducted tours to 
Washington, D. C., will leave Thursday, March 9th. 
The rate, $14.50 from New York, $11.50 from Phila- 
delphia, and proportionate rates from other points, 
include all necessary expenses during the entire trip 
—transportation, hotel accommodations, and Capitol 
guide fees. An experienced chaperon will also accom- 
pany the party. 

For itineraries, tickets, and full information ap- 
ply to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broad- 
way New York; 789 Broad Street, Newark, New 
Jer-ey: or address George W. Boyd, Assistant Gen- 
y= ea al Agent, Broad Street Station, Phila- 
de’; hia. 


SuPERIOR to vaseline and cucumbers. Créme 
Simon, marvelous for the complexion and light cuta- 
neous affections; it whitens, perfumes, fortifies the 
skin. J. Simon, 13 rue Grange Bateliére, Paris. Drug- 
gists, perfumers, fancy-goods stores. 


AMERICA makes the finest brand of champagne, 
Cook’s Imperial Extra Dry. It is delicious, fruity, 
and pure. 


A WHOLESALE SINNER. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER—‘ Johnnie, who 
do you think was the greatest of sinners ¢” 
Johnnie—‘‘ I reckon it must have bin Moses.” 
Sunday-school Teacher—“ Moses ?” 
Johnnie—* Well, he broke the whole of the 





Ten Commandments at one clip.”—Judge. 








A Leslie’s Weekly 


GRAPHOPHONE 
CLUB seem, 


provides you with our $19.00 combina- 
tion for $1.00 a week for 15 weeks. The 
most successful and satisfactory plan for 
installment payments ever tried. Write 
now for full particulars, 


LESLIE'S WEEKLY agency dept.y, 


110 Fifth Ave., New York. 
AGENTS WANTED. 





Free Trial Package 

covery Mailed to 

ing Name and Address—Quickly 
Restores Strength and Vigor. 


Free trial packages of a most remarkable rem- 


edy are being maiied to aii who will write the 
State Medical Institute, They cured so many men 
who had battled for years against the mental 
and physical suffering of lost manhood that the 
Institute has decided to distribute free trial 
packages to all who write. lt is a home treat- 
ment and all men who suffer with any form of 
sexual weakness resulting from youthful folly, 
remature loss of strength and memory, weak 
k, varicocele, or emaciation of parts can now 
cure themselves at home. 

The remedy has a pecuiarly grateful effect of 
warmth and seems to act direct to the desired 
location, giving strength and development just 
where it is needed. It cures all the ills and 


—————— 


of This New Dis- 
Every Man Send- 


troubles that come from years of misuse of the 
natural functions and has been an absolute suc- 
cess in all cases. A request to the State Medical 
Institute, 645 First National Bank Building, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind., stating that you desire one of their 
free trial packages will be complied with promptly. 
The Institute is desirous of reaching that t 
class of men who are unable to leave home % be 
treated, and the free sample will enable them to 
see how easy it is to be cured of sexual weakness 
when the proper remedies are employed. Tho 
Institute r-akes no restrictions. Any man who 
writes will be sent a free sample, carefully sealed 
in a plain kage, so that its a need have 
no fear of embarrassment or publicity. Readers 
are requested to write without delay. 





In the Heart 
of Chicago, 


Near to the leading hotels, great 
stores, banks, theatres, and public 
buildings, the Lake Shore & Michigan 
Southern Ry’s passenger station (in 
Van Buren St. ) is located, while all 
Elevated Railway trains stop at its 
entrance, giving quick service to 
nearly all parts of the city. 
Convenience in traveling is best 
assured by using the great through 
trains over this route between 
Chicago, Cleveland, Buffalo, New 
York, Boston and the eastern 
country. Copy of “Book of Trains” 


sent free. A. J. SMITH, 
G. P, & T. A., Cleveland, O. 














t Worry 


about the bicycle to buy. There 
is one you know is good— 
the tested 


Bicycle ‘40 
Send for the beautiful 


Waverley Catalogue—Free, 


Indiana Bicycle Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 











THE GLORIOUS MOUNTAINS OF WEST- 
ERN NORTH CAROLINA, ASHE- 
VILLE, HOT SPRINGS, AND TRYON., 


THERE is no section in America blessed so lavishly 
by nature, splendor of its scenery, and health. giving 
qualities of its climate. The country abounds in the 
most interesting drives ; their beauty and richn:ss, 
as the eyes feast on nature’s grand, ever-changing 
panorama, are rarely surpassed. Asheville, with 
its varied attractions, and the beautiful plateau 
which bears its name, has brought to it as residents 
many men of wealth and culture, who have created 
beautiful homes and are living delightfully sur- 
rounded by many of the customs and pleasures of 
the old English manor houses. 

One of the most notable achievements of Asheville 
attractions is the opening of ‘* The Manor” resort 
inn and cottages erected by the Albemarle Park Co. 
The park contains thirty-four acres and extends 
from the Asheville suburbs to points in the mountain 
beyond Sunset Drive. 

he Manor and the less-pretentious cottage types 
of modern residence are picturesquely placed in the 
natural beauty of the park at points of command- 
ing eminence, crowning the knolls that overlook the 
ge. 

Architecturally viewed, the aspect of the buildings 
is pleasantly suggestive of home, rest and refresh- 
ment. Their external construction is designedly 
English; rough greystone, in jutting rustic finish, 
Queen Anne style. 

B. L. Gilbert, of New York, the architect of the 
great railroad stations in New York and Chicago, 
and of the exposition buildings at Atlanta, is the de- 
signer of the buildings. 

With the coming season extensive arboreal plant- 
ing will be done throughout the acreage of the park, 
under the plans of Samuel Parsons, the landscape 
architect of Central Park, New York. 

The drainage system of the park lands, adopted a 
year ago, and from which the most satisfactory re- 
sults have been obtained, were prepared for the 
company by the late George E. Waring, the emi- 
nent authority on sanitation. 

The Kenilworth Inn and Battery Park, two of the 
most magnificent hotels in western North Carolina, 
are open the year round. 

Hot Springs, North Carolina, is nestled among the 
loftiest peaks of the Southern Appalachian chain of 
mountains, where the blue hills blend with the 
azure heaven, where the white clouds are born in 
the ‘‘ Land of the Sky ” ; and here, where one of the 
brightest of mountain streams comes dashing and 
sparkling down and unites itself with the pure 
waters of the mighty Fren ‘+ Broad River, the God- 
dess of Health took up her a+... le, gave the finishing 
stroke to that which needed but the touch of her 
magic wand to render it superbly complete, and 
brought from the depths of the earth and poured 
forth upon its surface its treasures of thermal 


_ waters, and gave to suffering humanity a blessing, 
The Mountain Park’ 


aud to the place its name. 
Hotel and new bath-houses were then built, and the 
resources of the property develo The property 
comprises nearly 4,000 acres, and few Lapeer in this 
country offer such attractions as a health and pleas- 
ure resort. 

Tyron. North Carolina, in the heart of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains, near the famous thermal belt, 
where white frost is unknown, protected from the 
dangerous coast and assisted by altitude one thou- 
sand five hundred feet above the sea, make it the 
ideal spot for those in search of rest and health, 

leasure or recreation; no finer climate can be 

ound. The Southern Railway, with its perfect serv- 
ice, reaches all the attractive resorts. For further 
information call on or address Alex. 8. Thweatt, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, New York. 
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TRADE MARK * 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 




















Anyone wishing a pack of fifty-two supe 
rior quality playing cards with his or her 
picture upon all the backs may secure the 
same by sending a good photograph and 
one dollar to this office addressed Manager 
Card Department, Fill in coupons of this 
paper and send with the order. The pict- 
ure may be of an individual, a club flag, 
favorite horse, or any subject desired. 

Those who prefer may order instead 
forty-eight sheets of good quality note 
paper with the picture printed thereon, 
instead of a monogram, or both cards and 
paper will be sent for two dollars and three 
coupons. 

Duplicates may be obtained on the same 
conditions, without sending extra photo- 
graph. For any other particulars address 
Arkell Publishing Company, New York. 


PEM eb sc caer 
STREET. 
Sy 

ee Os 8 s&h 5% adios 


The Arkell Publishing Company, 110 
Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


st th it is te nin Sit dei lt 
Read this Personal Guarantee 


I guarantee this One Dollar Package of Beck 
Dandruff Cure, used in accordance with ac- 
companying directions, to thoroughly cure your 
ease of Dandruff (no matter of how long stand- 
ing), and I hereby agree to refund your money 
if it fails to cure when used as directed. 
(Signed) GEO. 8. BECK, Proprietor, 
The above plain, honest legal guarantee, signed 
with a pen by Mr. Beck, is inevery package of 


BECK J ANDRUFF cure 


It will pay P . to anyone whocan find 
the Slightest trace of poison in Beck Dandruff 
Its use is a POSITIVE BENEFIT TO THE 
SCALP AND HAIR. In some cases (not always, by 
a long way) it causes hair to grew on bald heads. 
Price One Dollar, cash with order by express. 
It costs 25c to lift it from express office. 4 ~ 
want it BY MAIL PREPAID, and thus SAVE l0c., 
20 lic extra. 


,. ..] 






CEO, S. BEC 
420 S. Market St. SPRINGFIELD, OHIO. 


SEE EE EE EE ES 
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FLORIDA. 


Last ToUR OF THE SEASON VIA PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD. 


Tue last of the present series of popular Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad personally-conducted tours to Jack- 
sonville will leave New York and Philadelphia by 
special train of Pullman palace cars on Tuesday, 
March 7th. 

Round - trip tickets, valid to return on regular 
trains until May 31st, 1899, and including railway 
transportation in each direction, and Pullman ac- 
commodations (one berth), and meals on special 
train going, will be sold at the following rates: New 
York, $50.00; Philadelphia, $48.00; Canandaigua, 
$52 85 ; Erie, $54.85 ; Wilkesbarre, $50.35; Pittsburg, 
$53.00; and at proportionate rates from other points, 

For tickets, itineraries, and full information apply 
to ticket agents; Tourist Agent, 1196 Broadway, 
New York ; Thomas Purdy, Passenger Agent Long 
Branch District, 789 Broad Street, Newark, New 
Jersey; Thomas E. Watt, Passenger Agent Western 
District, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania ; or address George 
W. Boyd, Assistant General Passenger Agent, Broad 
Street Station, Philadelphia. 


FLORIDA AND CUBA, 


Via Pennsylvania, Southern Ry., F.C. & P. and F. 
E.C. The only route operating through Pullman 
sleeping-care service New York to Ormond, Rock- 
ledge, Palm Beach, and Miami. Connection for Ha- 
vana, Key West, and Nassau. Route of the ‘* New 
York and Florida Limited.” Finest train in the 
world, operated solid between New York and St. 
Augustine, composed exclusively of dining, library 
and observation, compartment and drawing-room 
sleeping cars. Two other fast trains, 4:20 p. mw. and 
12:05 a. M._ For detail information, apply to J. L. 
Adams, G E. A., F.C.& P. R. R.. 353 Brwa ,» New 
York, or A. S. Thweatt, E. P. A., Southern he 271 
Broadway, New York. 





PUBLISHERS, 
PRINTERS AND 
LITHOGRAPHERS 





Desiring paper of superior excellence and uniformity can secure it of the makers of the papers used in 
the various publications of THE JUDGE PUBLISHING COMPANY. 
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KILLILLY—“ 
fer his chice !” 


KILMARTIN—‘‘ Thin yez didn’t let him hov th’ pick ?” 
Oi let him hov th’ shovel. 


Potter's 
Bigie Clase 





KILLILLY—* Oi did not ; 
E U R O : E : Mediterra. 
nean, Italy; all parts of [Doatral Europe; British 
Isles; also, Norway, North 

‘ape, etc. Various and well- 

matured itineraries. Superior 
conductors. Select parties sail 
May 6, June 10, June 24, and July 4 . Unequaled ar- 
rangements. Inclusive cost. “Old World Tourist 
Guide,”’ illust., frees 

A. DE POTTER, Dept. _M., 

45 Broadway, New York. 
Constable AaCo. 
Dress Stufts. 
French Barége, Nun's Veiling, Crepons, 
Serge and Camel Hair Cloths. 


Mixed Suitings. 


Check Plaids and “Mixtures. 


Embroidered Robes. 


Proadway K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





THE CELEBRATED 


Ee see the List of the 
ighest-Grade Pianos. 
wien he buying public will please not con- 
found the genuine SOHMER Piano with one of a 
similar-sounding name of a cheap grade. 
Our name spells— 


S—_O—H-—-M—E—-—R 
New York SOHMER BUILDING, 
Warersoms Fifth Ave., cor. 22d St, 


and Liquor Habit cured in 
10 to 20 days. No pay till 
cured. Dr. J. L. Stephens, 
Dept. L, Lebanon, Ohio. 














‘A MODEL TRAIN 
VESTIBULED, ELECTRIC 
LIGHTED, es 

Observation and Dining 


NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 
EK via Philadelphia, Baltimore 
and ASHINGT 
Fy. Compress Pullman yrhinenl Louis 
St. Louis and Chicago. 
Ww. Potten: General Pass, Agent, 
FAST FLYING VIRGINIAN Wasurneton, D.C. 








COLLARS 
ano CUFFS 


WEST TROY, 
N.Y. 


BARKER'S 
BRANDS 


WILLIAM BARKER 
COMPANY. 
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A FORCIBLE SUBSTITUTE. 
KILMARTIN—“ Did yez sell Maroney th’ dog he wor afther wantin’ ?” 
Oi did not! Th’ chump hod th’ narrve t’ offer me a‘maisly quarther 


‘COLORS, FOR DINING ROOMS. 


iia, IN) wi (lif 


Kany ble- 


Oi hod no pick in me hands !” 


B. Altman & Co. 


NEw YorK. 


ANTIQUE 
PERSIAN RUGS. 


VERY FINE EXAMPLES OF KIR- 
MANSHAH, KURDISTAN, HERAT, 
IRAN, SERAPE, SARAK, ISPAHAN, 
KHORASSAN, TEBRIZ, SENNAH, 
CAMEL’S HAIR AND SERABEND, 
IN SIZES ESPECIALLY SUITABLE 
FOR HALL, FOYER AND LI- 
BRARY, AND AFFORDS AN OP- 
PORTUNITY FOR CHOICE SE- 
LECTIONS. 


RARE SPECIMENS OF PERSIAN 
SILK RUCS AND OF THE OLD 
YHIORDES AND COULA RUGS, 
FOR COLLECTORS, AMATEURS, 
AND ARTISTS’ STUDIOS. 


ALSO FINE, MODERN PERSIAN 
AND INDIA CARPETS, IN CHOICE 














BEWARE OF IMITATIONS 


“IF HAD ONLY KNOWN 
4 OF THIS YEARS AGO” 


ED. PINAUDS 


EAU DE 
QUININE 


E MAIR, SCALD 

HE 

preserves ceases” 

AND KEEPS IT FREE FROM DANDRUFF. 
For SALE f VERY WHERE 








The Merit 


of shsolute PU RITY, 
fi BOUQUET and 
1 erate PRICE has 
1 ght 


Graat 
Western 


to the first place } 
American Champagnes 

and enabled it to dis- 
gece the high-priced 
oreign wines in many 
homes, clubs and cafés. 


‘The vintage offered this 


} season is especially dry 
and pleasing. 


Pleasant Valley 
Wine Co., 
SOLE MAKERS, 


S| Rheims, - N.Y. 


SOLD BY 


@. B. £IRE & CO., N.Y. 
&. 8, PIERCE C0., Boston. 









blo ou € EVER ER COLLECT STAMPS?— 


onl he Le t's Nill start you with an Album 
60 different stamps from Cuba, — Isl 
Porto Rico, etc., 











KNOX. 
HATS 





All mail orders promptly executed. Send be 1599 od 
FIFTH AVENUE HOT 


| KANOX- HATTER 194 FIFTH AVE. N.Y. 


_ ane 


iG 


SIHIAIRESS) 
N OW RIBA'D y4 




















“A PERFECT FOOD — as Wholesome 
as it is Delicious,’’ 


Walter Baker & Go,’s 
re Breakfast 

















































The Standard for 
Purity and 
Excellence.... 












‘Trade-Mark. 
Costs less than one cent a cup. 







Our Trade-Mark on Every Package. 







Walter Baker & Co. Lta. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
















By the 


KODAK 
SYSTEM 


of film gietcarephy the instru- 
ment loads and unloads in broad 
daylight. 

The film is put up in cartridge 
form and is pe fectly pro- 
tected from light by a strip of 
black paper extending the full 
length of the film and several 
inches beyond each end. 

To load: simply insert this 
cartridge in the Kodak; thread 
up the black paper ; close the rim 
camera and give the keyafew  CAnrtnince 
turns, thus bringing the film into positio: on, 

The picture taking may then begin, 
The soll of a dozen exposures being com- 
pleted the black paper covers all, and the 
cartridge can be removed as easily as it 
was inserted. 

Film Cartridges weigh ounces where 
piaies weigh pounds and are non-break- 
able. All Kodaks use light-proof fila 
cartridges and load in daylight. 

Kodaks $5.00 to $35.00. 
EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





Catalogues free at the 
dealers or by mail, 













LANTERN SLIDES of the WAR 
WITH SPAIN. 
ner use of Pictures appearing in 
LES SLIE'S WEEK RLY. . 
Cuba, War-ships, Travel, History, Natives and 
Customs, Religions, Illustrated Hymns and 
Songs. Lecture Sets with Descriptive | Readings. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FRE 
WILLIAM H. RAU 


1324 cout St.. Philadelphia. 





—— 
INo Fire, Smoke, Heat. Absolutely Safe. Send 5 stamps for Cats “ts 
TRUSCOTT BOAT MFG. Co. OSEPH, M:iCH 











REGULATE |) | 
THE LIVER=- 





HEALTH and BEAUTY. 


10¢25¢50¢ 
ALL DRUGGISTS. 


CANAL a A I 
eT NT NS Pay ~ > 

IN ; 
‘- fg ¥ : wir ¢ 
AT Hf os Adin “ 














The Best is the Cheapest 


Rae’s Olive Oil is both the best 
and cheapest, quality considered. 


The Chemica 
Finest Sublime Lucca Oil, made Sept. 15th, 186, } 
by the Ledoux Chemical Laboratory, declares it to % 
be “ unadulterated 4 admixture with any other oi! § 
“i or other substance. It 
other undesirable 
‘W Quality and Flavor.” 


S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, | 


1 Analysis of S. Rae & Co.’s 


is free from rancidity and all 
qualities, and it is of Superior } 


Established 1836. 




















N. KRENZ. SISK 





known. REFRACTORY CASES solici 








our-80-page list, We 
9 Buy Old Stamps. Standard Stamp Ca Bt Leale,e 


PHYSICIANS. 


MORPHINE! 


ASY HOME CURE, PAINLESS, PERMANENT. We will send anyone addicted to OPIUM, 
NORPERNE. LAUDANUM or any other drug habit, a TRIAL TREATMENT, FREE OF CHARGE, of the 
most remarkable remedy ever discovered. Containing GREAT VITAL PRINCIPLE heretofore un- 
ted. Confidential co 
ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 1181 BROADWAY, N 


rrp invited from all, especially 





IF 





IN HASTE TAKE THE NEW YORK CENTRAL. 






